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Body’s Ninth Session Evinces Hopeful Spirit, Plans Expanded Activity 


*Down-to-Earth Business” at the 
UN Eeonomic and Social Council 


Lewis L. LORWIN 


ECONOMIC ADVISER, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Neo ECONOMIC and Social Council 
of the United Nations, which opened its 
Ninth Session in the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva on July 5, adjourned on Au- 
gust 15 with a feeling that it had done 
a better job and had achieved more 
practical and important results than at 
any of its previous sessions. The 47 
items on the Council’s agenda covered 
a wide range of topics, many of them 
laden with passion despite the undra- 
matic words in which they were couched. 

It was inevitable that some of these 
topics such as forced labor, trade-union 
rights, freedom of information, should 
stir up acrimonious debate and provoke 
some sharp verbal exchanges. But, com- 
pared with previous. sessions, such 
moments were not many. On the whole, 
the proceedings of the Council this time 
were Marked by restraint, debate was 
generally on a high level of fact and 
argument, and the spirit was one of earn- 
estness and down-to-earth business. 








Epitor’s Note.—Dr. Lorwin was an ad- 
viser to the United States Delegation to the 
Ninth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, representing 
the Office of International Trade and the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is composed of 18 
members of the United Nations elected by 
the General Assembly for a period of 3 years. 
At the Ninth Session, the Council members 
were: The United States, the United King- 
dom, the U. S. S. R., France, China, Ven- 
ezuela, Peru, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Belgium, 
Poland, Bielorussia, Turkey, Lebanon, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Each country 
was represented by one delegate who was 
accompanied by a deputy and a varying num- 
ber of advisers. In addition, the Council 
sessions are attended by representatives of 
the Specialized Agencies (FAO, ILO, WHO, 
UNESCO, the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, et cetera) and by 
representatives of some non-governmental 
organizations (the AF of L, the WFTU, the 
NAM, Cooperative Alliance, et cetera) who 
may be called upon to make statements to 
the Council 
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Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance 


THE DOMINANT TOPIC of the session 
was Item 9, entitled ‘““Economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries.” All 
the delegates came with this subject up- 
permost in their minds and primed to 
deal with the so-called “Gray Report” 
prepared by the Secretary-General, a 
volume of over 300 pages in which the 
United Nations Secretariat and five Spe- 
cialized Agencies (the International 
Labor Office, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
and the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization) listed concrete and expanded 
programs of technical assistance which 
they were prepared to carry out in vari- 
ous parts of the world, and for which 
they asked about $36,000,000 for the first 
year of operations. 

When Willard L. Thorp, the U. S. rep- 
resentative on the Council, opened the 
discussion on July 21, the large commit- 
tee room in which the Council held its 
plenary sessions was filled by officials and 
visiting public, and his statement which 
lasted about 45 minutes was followed 
with the closest attention. 

In his statement, Mr. Thorp reviewed 
the main developments since President 
Truman announced his Point-4 program 
and the work done in Washington to 
translate the general idea into enabling 
legislation and into concrete programs. 
He thought that the United Nations pro- 
gram proposed in the “Gray Report” 
should be curtailed and that a realistic 
program for the first year would be in 
the range from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
He outlined the job which the Council 
had before it at this session, namely, to 
screen the projects of the “Gray Report” 
and adopt a balanced program, to ap- 
prove the calling of a Technical As- 
sistance Conference which would fix the 
total funds for the first year and the 
contributions of the various Govern- 
ments, and to devise an organization 
which would administer the funds and 
coordinate the activities of the partic- 
ipating agencies. The United States 
proposal was to set up for this purpose a 


Technical Assistance Committee as a 
subsidiary body of the present Adminis- 
trative Committee on Coordination 
(which is composed of the Secretary- 
General and the directors of the Special- 
ized Agencies). 

Mr. Thorp made only passing reference 
to capital investment for financing eco- 
nomic development. He indicated that 
in the long run underdeveloped countries 
must rely on their own resources for their 
development and that foreign capital can 
play only an auxiliary part, but he also 
stated that large amounts of private in- 
vestment funds were available in the 
United States and would be ready to 
move into countries where favorable in- 
vestment conditions prevailed. He em- 
phasized the view that American capital 
was not imperialistic but that it wants 
assurance of fair treatment and of se- 
curity against noncommercial risks. 

In accordance with the Council’s cus- 
tom, Thorp’s statement was followed by 
a general debate which took 3 days. The 
significant theme of most of the speeches 
was that the proposed expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance was the be- 
ginning of a ‘‘new era” in world economic 
relations and the first practical sign of 
a concerted effort by the United Nations 
to help lift the large masses of humanity 
out of the morass of poverty ang stagna- 
tion. But there were variations on this 
theme. The delegates of the economi- 
cally advanced countries on the Coun- 
cil—the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark—while stressing the 
general importance of the Technica] As- 
sistance Program, were concerned mainly 
with its budgeting and organizational 
aspects. 

Most of them agreed with Mr. Thorp 
that the proposals outlined in the “Gray 
Report” were too ambitious and should 
be reduced. They differed, however, on 
many points. The Australian delegate 
argued for a highly centralized adminis- 
tration of the program through a central 
committee or board which would closely 
supervise all projects. The New Zealand 
representative was particularly anxious 
to have a “central fund’? which would 
collect, administer, and allocate funds to 
the agencies participating in the pro- 
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gram. The United Kingdom delegate ar- 
gued at first for a decentralized form of 
organization under which the Specialized 
Agencies would be entirely responsible 
for their respective programs but later 
was won over to the United States posi- 


tion. The French and other delegates 
endeavored to steer a middle course. 

On the other hand, representatives of 
the relatively underdeveloped coun- 
tries—Chile, Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, 
Lebanon, Turkey, India, China—voiced 
some disappointment with the small size 
of the program, contrasting it with the 
large funds once given to UNRRA. Their 
main accent was on the secondary role 
of technical assistance as compared with 
the provision of capital for financing 
economic development. As De Oliveira 
Campos, speaking for Brazil, put it, tech- 
nical assistance is merely a “ground- 
breaking operation,’’ while financing is 
a “construction operation.” Sr. Hernan 
Santa Cruz, the representative of Chile, 
spoke of the “‘staggering needs” of the 
people in underdeveloped areas for better 
nutrition, better housing, more trans- 
port, improved agriculture, and especially 
for more industries. He decried the idea 
that the underdeveloped countries should 
depend primarily on their own local fi- 
nances for development—as being out of 
date and out of harmony with the “‘new 
age.” Per capita income in underdevel- 
oped countries, he said, is too low, the 
people can not save much, and capital 
formation is thus too slow to make rapid 
economic progress possible. 

The representative of Lebanon and 
other delegates were dubious about the 
willingness of private capital to contrib- 
ute to industrial and economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas and urged 
the need of governmental and interna- 
tional public loans. Some delegates, for 
example, of Brazil, agreed that in order 
to attract foreign private capital to their 
countries it was necessary to “improve 
’ the investment climate” by reducing tax 
burdens on foreign capital, providing 
guaranties of currency convertibility, 
and the like. They protested against al- 
ways picturing the underdeveloped coun- 
tries as “‘the villains of the piece,” as- 
serting that the incapacity of these coun- 
tries to meet their foreign-exchange and 
debt obligations were often due to mone- 
tary and price conditions over which they 
had no control. 

The East European block on the Coun- 
cil took its usual line of attack, declaring 
that the Point-4 program was “imperial- 
ism.” The United Nations technic4l as- 
sistance program, the Soviet delegate 
said, should be kept distinct from the 
U. S. Point-4 program; the Soviets were 
opposed to the latter, but would support 
the former. 

After the general debate, delegates 
and advisers settled down to the detailed 
job of hammering out a concrete pro- 
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gram. This work was done by the Coun- 
cil’s Economic Committee and by a 
special subcommittee which met contin- 
uously for 3 weeks and which showed 
how the Council could work construc- 
tively when it had a practical job to do. 
While there was much arguing and bar- 
gaining over ideas and details, the final 
decisions approved by the Council are 
a fair reconciliation of the different 
views with which the session began. 
Thus, it was agreed that the total funds 
to be collected for the first year should 
be determined by a United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference which will 
be called this fall during or immediately 
after the session of the General Assem- 
bly and in which both members and non- 
members of the United Nations can take 
part. 

Since the contributions will be vol- 
untary, it is impossible at present to 
determine the total likely to be fixed by 
this conference. The funds will be de- 
posited in a Special Account adminis- 
tered by the Secretary-General. The 
first $10,000,000 and 70 percent of the 
second $10,000,000 will be allotted auto- 
matically to the participating agencies, 
but 30 percent of the second $10,000,000 
and all sums over and above $20,000,000 
will be retained as a reserve fund. The 
participating Specialized Agencies are to 
share the funds in the following percent- 


ages: United Nations—23; FAO—29: 
WHO—22; UNESCO—14; ILO—11; 
ICAO—1. 


It was further agreed that each par- 
ticipating agency will have autonomy in 
carrying out its projects, but the whole 
program is to be coordinated at two 
levels. For purposes of administrative 
coordination, a Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) will be set up, consisting 
of one member from each of the par- 
ticipating organizations with a chairman 
appointed by the Secretary-General. 
Over-all policy will be integrated by a 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) 
composed of members of the Economic 
and Social Council. The TAB will report 
to the TAC on all the programs pro- 
jected for the year, and the TAC will 
review these programs and make recom- 
mendations to the Council. The latter 
will have control and guidance of the 
whole program. 

A comprehensive statement on ‘‘Guid- 
ing Principles” was adopted which will 
apply to the technical assistance activi- 
ties of all the participating organizations. 
The statement of “Guiding Principles” 
lays down, first, the general ideas by 
which the United Nations program is to 
be regulated. Thus, technical assistance 
is to be given to governments only on the 
basis of agreements with them and at 
their request, in the form which the 
country desires, without distinctions aris- 
ing from the political structure of the 
country or from the race and religion of 


its population, and is not to bea Means of 
foreign economic and political interfer, 
ence in the internal affairs of the coup. 
try requesting assistance. Second, the 
statement formulates standards of wor, 
and personnel. The participating organ. 
izations are to maintain the highest pro. 
fessional competence in their Services 
and are to choose experts not only fo 
their technical competence but also fo; 
their sympathetic understanding of the 
needs and cultural backgrounds of the 
countries to be assisted. Experts visit. 
ing a country are not to engage in politi. 
cal or commercial activities and shou 
have their duties strictly defined. Goy. 
ernments, universities, and research ip. 
stitutions are to facilitate the release of 
experts needed for technical assistance | 
and to arrange for their continued em. 
ployment on their return. 





Third, the statement specifies the con. 
ditions to which governments requesting 
assistance must agree; for example, such 
governments must assist the partici. 
pating organizations in obtaining neces. 
sary information, must pay a substantial 
part of the costs of technical assistance. 
must give publicity to the program with- 
in their country, and soon. Fourth, the 
statement provides for the coordination 
of effort by requiring that requests for 
assistance which fall within the fields 
of two or more participating organiza- 
tions should be coordinated at the 
planning level; that technical assistance 
activities which are concerned with 
manufacturing, mining, power, and land 
and water transport should be under- 
taken by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Fifth, and finally, the 
statement formulates rules for the selec- 
tion of projects based on such criteria as 
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productivity, improvement in social wel- | 
fare, urgency of needs, the capacity of | 
governments to finance projects for 
which technical assistance is asked, and 
several others. 

All these proposals have been sub- ' 
mitted to the General Asembly, which 
is expected to approve them without sub- | 
stantial change. When they are ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General will be in a position 
to call the Technical Assistance Con- 


ference and to take steps to set up the | 


administrative machinery agreed upon 
by the Council. 


Investment and Economic 
Development 





DESPITE the intense interest of most 
Members of the Council in promoting 
capital investment for economic devel- 
opment, it was realized that more time 
and preparation were needed to deal 
properly with the issues involved. The 
Council decided, therefore, to postpone 
discussion of “actions necessary to 
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stimulate capital investment” to its next 
session, if possible. 

In preparation for such discussion the 
Council has requested the Secretary- 
General to make four special studies. 
One of these studies will be a survey of 
private foreign investments in selected 
countries, and of the laws and regula- 
tions which affect the international flow 
of private capital. A second study will 
consider methods of increasing local sav- 
ings and of mobilizing them for pur- 
poses of economic development. A third 
will deal with the effects of different 
types of economic development projects 
(e. g., heavy industry as compared with 
agriculture) on the volume and rate of 
savings. The fourth will examine the 
possibilities of establishing an interna- 
tional clearinghouse of information 
which would help bring together private 
investment groups and individuals with 
private groups and persons requiring 
funds in underdeveloped countries. 


Regular Assistance and 
Advisory Services 


IN ADDITION to the expanded program 
of technical assistance, the Secretariat 
of the United Nations is authorized to 
carry on regular programs of technical 
assistance which are provided for in the 
general budget of the United Nations in 
accordance with Resolution 200 adopted 
in the fall of 1948 at the Third Session of 
the General Assembly. The appropria- 
tion for these activities for 1949 was 
some $288,000. The Secretary-General 
has recommended that these activities be 
enlarged and that about $676,000 be ap- 
propriated for this purpose for 1950, and 
his recommendation was approved by the 
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Since 1946, the Secretariat has also 
performed advisory social-welfare serv- 
ices taken over from UNRRA. These 
services include the furnishing of experts 
to countries requesting help in improving 
their social services, the holding of 
seminars for training experts, fellow- 
ships, and the provision of demonstration 
equipment for rehabilitation, chiefly 
prosthetic appliances. About $675,000 
was appropriated for these services for 
1949, and part of the cost has been 
borne by the participating countries. 
These advisory services have been ap- 
proved on a year-to-year basis, but in 
view of their recognized value and the 
demand for them, the Council at this 
session recommended that the General 
Assembly place these services on a con- 
tinuing basis and that provision be made 
for them regularly in the UN budget. 

The Council also took steps at the 
Ninth Session to expand its services to 
Member Governments in other special 
fields. It instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to set up a cartographic office to 
deal with the growing needs in this field 
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of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies, to consult with govern- 
ments concerning the calling of regional 
meetings on cartography, and to publish 
periodical summaries on activities, prog- 
ress, and plans of the field of cartog- 
raphy. Even more significant is the 
approval by the Council of the 1950 pro- 
gram of the Secretary-General for the 
International Center for Training in 
Public Administration. The establish- 
ment of such a center was approved in 
1948 by the General Assembly. The pro- 
gram for 1950 provides for an Interna- 
tional Center with a staff consisting of a 
director, three assistants, and two sec- 
retaries; for seminars to be held in New 
York and elsewhere giving advanced 
training to 60 intermediate or senior 
civil servants whose expenses are to be 
paid by the UN and the participating 
governments; for fellowships and schol- 
arships for senior and junior civil ser- 
vants, respectively. The estimated costs 
of the program for 1950 are a little over 
$200,000. 


Economie Stability and 
Full Employment 


NEXT TO economic development, the 
topic that took most of the Council’s time 
was that of unemployment. This topic 
was placed on the agenda by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions which has 
“consultative status” in the Council. 
The document submitted by the WFTU 
contained proposals for unemployment 
insurance, vocational training, and the 
like, which are now generally acceptable 
and with which no one can quarrel. 
But the largest part of the document 
was replete with inaccuracies and un- 
founded generalizations. The Soviet 
and Polish delegates took up the defense 
of this document and elaborated the 
thesis that the drop in production and 
employment in the United States early 
in 1949 was the beginning of a serious 
depression. 

The majority of the Council were im- 
pressed by the reassuring statement of 
the U. S. representative, Willard L. 
Thorp, that though there had been a 
decline in industrial production in the 
United States the over-all decline in 
economic activity was mild. Levels of 
industrial production and employment 
were still high, he pointed out—much 
higher than anything that would have 
been thought possible in 1939. Thorp 
described the situation in the United 
States as an inventory and price read- 
justment which, while creating some 
slack in economic activity, was likely to 
remain orderly and to be contained 
within reasonable limits. He declared 
that such factors of instability as ex- 
cessive speculation and excessive in- 
debtedness which were present in previ- 
ous periods were now absent in the 


United States, that new elements of 
stability had been created by the eco- 
nomic, financial, and social reforms put 
into effect since the early 1930's, and 
that, as a result, there was little danger 
of a deflationary spiral in the United 
States such as caused depression in 
1929. The economic situation in the 
United States, he said, gave no cause 
for alarm. Delegates of France, Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, and others, 
citing the relatively low figures of unem- 
ployment in their respective countries, 
took a position similar to that of the 
U. S. representative. 

Despite this reassuring analysis of the 
economic outlook, the Council felt that 
all countries should be prepared to deal 
with the problem of unemployment if 
need arose. Consequently, the Council 
approved the proposal made jointly by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should appoint a small group of 
experts to prepare an objective report on 
national and international measures re- 
quired to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment. This report is to be ready for 
discussion by the Economic and Social 
Council at its next session, in February 
1950. The Council also approved an 
Australian resolution to put the ques- 
tion of unemployment on the agenda of 
the Fourth General Assembly. 


Food Shortages and Surpluses 


TWO ITEMS on the Council’s agenda 
brought up the problem of the world 
food supply. The annual report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization dealt 
with this subject, but the Council dis- 
cussed it only briefly, “noting with ap- 
preciation” the work being done by FAO. 
A much longer debate arose out of a 
special report by the FAO on “measures 
to increase food availability.” It was 
pointed out in the course of this debate 
that, notwithstanding the good harvests 
of 1948 and high production levels in 
many countries, the average world food 
consumption was below prewar levels 
and only 10 percent of world food pro- 
duction was being exchanged between 
countries through the channels of world 
trade. 

Several delegates took this occasion 
to express apprehension that food sur- 
pluses might reappear in some countries 
while food deficits prevailed in other 
parts of the world. The delegate of India 
stated that it was the “moral duty” of 
surplus countries to distribute more 
food at lower prices, and, he added, it 
would also be good business. He of- 
fered a resolution calling on the “prin- 
cipal food-producing countries to enter 
into appropriate international arrange- 
ments to facilitate the economical dis- 
posal of food surpluses and to avoid re- 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Earlier Optimistic Estimates Surpassed by Records of Recent Month, 


Tourist Trade of France Growing— 


Brings Broad Economic Benefits 


Joun A. SHYBURGH 


TRAVEL BRANCH, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


: MAGNITUDE and importance 
of tourism in the economic life of France 
is evidenced by the fact that more than 
4 percent of the total population is di- 
rectly employed by the tourist industry, 
and the income of a considerably larger 
percentage of the French people is 
affected indirectly by the yields of the 
tourist business. A large number of in- 
dustries and trades engaged in the pro- 
duction or distribution of luxury items— 
perfume, champagne, fashion goods, and 
the like—could hardly. exist in France 
without the influx of tourists. 


Epitor’s NoTe.—This article was prepared 
prior to the recent devaluation of the French 
franc. The increased value of the U.S. dollar 
can only be an additional impetus for U. S. 
tourists to travel to Europe. (Present ex- 
change rate: 350 francs—$1.) 


Even before, and particularly after the 
first World War, France enjoyed for many 
years a foreign tourist trade that was al- 
most unparalleled in any other European 
country. The factors that have made 
France one of the most traveled of all the 
countries of the world are manifold. Di- 
versified and picturesque scenery; archi- 
tecture from periods spanning 2,000 years 
of history; treasures of museums; va- 
riety of spas, some of which were known 
to the Romans; bathing beaches, winter 
sports, and, above all, excellent food and 
wines—these are outstanding character- 
istics of the land. 

The tourist trade in France was, for 
a while, such a constant and self-sus- 
taining source of wealth and abundant 
revenues that special efforts toward cul- 
tivating, improving, or developing the 
travel plant of the country seemed almost 
unnecessary. 


Situation Before World War Il 


EVEN BEFORE 1914, France normally 
imported a great deal more than it ex- 
ported, but the income of foreign 





Promenade des Anglais, at Nice, on the French Riviera. 
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exchange that was derived from the 
tourist trade, transportation and other 





services, in addition to the returns from 


foreign investments, enabled the coun. 
try to keep its international accounts 
in balance. Actually, the invisible ex. 
ports earned an exchange surplus that 
was often larger than the trade deficit. 
These surplus funds were immediately 
reinvested abroad and increased the 
French national wealth steadily, at the 
same time permitting a relatively high 
standard of living coupled with an ex. 
ceptionally high rate of savings. Thus, 
past savings allowed France to receive. 
without an exact counterpart in cur. 
rently produced goods, the foreign prod- 
ucts needed for the French economy 
The first World War, however, cut 
France’s savings by three-fifths, while 
the country’s imports continued to 
exceed its exports. Gradually, the 
problem of a chronic deficit in the French 
balance of payments became more and 
more acute, and the economic role of the 
tourist trade assumed a constantly in- 
creasing importance. During the entire 
period of the 1920's, the net surplus of 
France’s tourist receipts over its tourist 
payments is estimated to have averaged 
close to US$300,000,000 a year. 

The foreign-exchange income from 
the prewar tourist trade was derived 
from temporary visitors and protracted 
sojourners. The latter category, al- 
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though smaller in numbers, was a factor 
almost as important, ‘‘exchange-wise,” | 


as were the temporary visitors; these 
persons resided in France for 4 to l2 
months annually and for that reason 
provided, on a per capita basis, a much 
larger foreign-exchange income. Al- 
though some of these residents were In 
the high income brackets, there were 
also thousands of people living on income 
from abroad of moderate proportions. 
These were principally persons of Brit- 
ish and American nationalities, al- 
though, before the imposition of ex- 
change controls in Latin America, 
thousands of Argentinians and_ other 
South Americans spent a part of the 
year in Paris and on the Riviera. It was 
estimated that, in 1928-29, there were 
about 25,000 Americans living in France 
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on remittances received from the United 
States. 

The preponderant position of France 
among European countries in respect of 
foreign tourism remained almost unchal- 
lenged for more than 10 years after the 
first World War and reached its peak in 
1929 when the number of visitors and the 
total amount of tourist receipts were the 
highest ever recorded (see table 1). Dur- 
ing the following decade, however, until 
the outbreak of World War II, other 
European countries had become more and 
more conscious of the potentialities of 
their own tourist attractions, and speedy 
development and utilization of their 
travel facilities enabled them to enter 
into stronger competition with France 
for the economic benefits to be derived 
from playing host to the international 
traveler. Also, the fact that France con- 
tinued to adhere to the gold standard, 
at a time when many other countries had 
abandoned it, partially explains the de- 
cline from the country’s leading position 
as a tourist country in Europe. 


TABLE 1, Number of Foreign Tourists 


Visiting France, Forcign-E.rchange Re 
ceipts From Tourism, and the Balance 
of International Trade 


Tourist Balance of 


\ Number of receipts trade (in 
ear tourists in millions) millions of 
of frances francs 

1923 1, 200, 000 4.000 4,700 
192 1, 400, 000 4,000 1, 4) 
1927 1, 500, 000 6, 000 +108 
129 1, 10, 000 10, 000 11,107 
193] 1, 540, 000 6, 000 13, 250 
1933 440, 000 3, 000 Ss, UWOS 
1935 100, 000 7M) 5, O45 
1937 1, 150, 000 1,300 10,058 


During the period between the first 
and second World Wars, the case of 
France affords also a striking illustra- 
tion of the correlation between the tour- 
ist traffic and visible exports. The value 
of exports from France to the United 
States, compared with the number of 
U. S. tourists to France, as shown in 
table 2, indicates that the changes 
brought about by economic develop- 
ments have involved almost identical 
trends and patterns for both foreign 
trade and travel. 


Value of French exports to 

United States (in millions 

of franes 2,000 3, 334 SOS 
Number of United States 


tourists visiting France 125.000 296,000 101,000 


Problems Faced After 
Liberation 
THE GENERAL economic situation 


faced by France at the end of the sec- 
ond World War are well enough known 
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The chateau country of France has many attractions for tourists. 


and need not be restated. Fallen vic- 
tim to the destructive forces of total 
warfare, subjected to an abnormal rate 
of wear and tear by armies of other na- 
tions, France's hotel and transportation 
facilities, representing the backbone of 
its travel plant, had lost their usefulness 
to such an extent that, while they had 
been one of the greatest assets to the 
country’s economy before the war, they 
had now turned to be a serious liability, 
insofar as the necessity for repair and 
reconstruction was concerned. 

The French Merchant Marine had lost 
51 percent of its passenger ships; of the 
stock of railway coaches which amounted 
to more than 31,000 in 1938, not more 
than 6,200 were left in a serviceable con- 
dition; public motor vehicles for trans- 
portation of passengers had virtually 
disappeared from the streets and high- 
ways. Of the 800,000 hotel rooms that 
the country had in 1939, 25,000 had been 
completely lost, 60,000 partially de- 
stroyed, 80,000 damaged by bombard- 
ment, and the rest showed extreme wear 
and tear as the result of the presence of 
Germans and Allies during and after the 
war. The French Government esti- 
mated that, of the total hotel investment 
of 60,000,000,000 francs (1938), a loss of 
25 percent was sustained—which reduced 
France’s hotel capacity in 1945 to about 
50 percent of the prewar level. Yet, even 
those accommodations that were still 
available for the tourist traffic were in 
a very deteriorated condition due to an 
excessive rate of occupancy by German 
troops during the 1940-44 period and the 
subsequent requisitioning of the same 
facilities by Allied troops, beginning with 


the Liberation and continuing until well 
into 1946. 

Fortunately for France, however, the 
basic features of its attractions as a tour- 
ist country, the historic sites and monu- 
ments and the treasures of culture and 
art, had, in greater part, been saved 
from the ravages of the war. The coun- 
try’s strategic position in relation to 
Great Britain and the United States on 
the one hand and in continental Europe 
on the other, in respect to the tourist 
current, had even improved in view of 
the vanished competition of German 
passenger vessels and port facilities as 
well as the added advantage of a rap- 
idly increasing transatlantic plane serv- 
ice connecting Paris directly with New 
York. 


Broad Program Undertaken 


AS THE IMMEDIATE URGENCY of 
postwar reconstruction, modernization, 
and development of housing, hotels, 
transportation, and other basic sectors 
of the economy did not permit France to 
await the normal process of private in- 
vestment, a large-scale program of the 
Government was needed immediately. 
Notwithstanding the possible effects of 
an extensive investment program which 
could cause the acceleration of inflation 
and a delay in attainment of financial 
stability, it was decided that such a pro- 
gram had to be undertaken at once. As 
a result of this, the first plan (Monnet 
Plan) was developed in 1946; this, in a 
modified form, was later expanded and 
integrated into the long-term recovery 
(Continued on p. 38) 
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Achievements Strengthen Economic and Industrial Structure 


Inland Transportation in France: 


Restoration Means Much to Kurope 


HENRY BASHKIN 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ie INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
facilities of France have been developed 
to a very high degree. Railways and 
highways penetrate every section of the 
country, while canals and navigable riv- 
ers also afford access to the more im- 
portant industrial areas. Thus, the 
traveler or shipper in France can select 
the transportation medium whose rates, 
speed of delivery, and type of service will 
best suit his needs. 

It is hardly necessary to state that this 
system was heavily damaged during the 
war. Thousands of railway and highway 
bridges and tunnels were rendered un- 
usable, and long sections of the road- 
ways and tracks suffered severely from 
intensive use and undermaintenance, as 
well as from deliberate destruction. 
Long stretches of canal and river chan- 
nels were blocked by silt and debris, and 
many locks were destroyed. And, finally, 
a large part of the transport equipment 
was destroyed, badly damaged, or lost to 
other parts of Europe. 

The task of restoring the transporta- 
tion system was undertaken with full en- 
ergy, however, even before the war’s end. 
The shortage of material retarded the 
work; but by giving transport rehabilita- 
tion first priority, and with the help of 
the Marshall Plan, rapid progress was 
made. The primary objective was 
achieved by the end of 1946, and there 
is now little danger that lack of adequate 
transportation facilities will impede the 
over-all rehabilitation of the French 
economy. 

The necessary repairs and replate- 
ments are far from completed. But it 
is now possible to say that the French 
transportation system as a whole has 
survived a second world war without 
major change, and that, barring another 
war or depression, the next decade will 
see not only complete restoration but 
also improvement of this system. 
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Highway Transportation 


EXCEPT FOR BELGIUM, France pos- 
sesses the densest highway net of any 
in the world—approximately 1.86 miles 
of route to every square mile of area. 
(The Middle Atlantic Region of the 
United States, which includes New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, has a 
road density of 0.83 mile per square 
mile.) The principal highway center is 
Paris, but all major French cities are 
served by at least one good highway. 
Secondary highways surround cities such 
as Lille, Tours, Nantes, Bordeaux, and 
others of similar size in spider-web fash- 
ion, and these webs are connected by 
elaborate systems of national and de- 
partmental roads. 

The highways of France are divided 
into three basic administrative classes, 
national, Departmental, and local. The 
national roads are long-distance high- 
ways and are administered and main- 
tained by the state. The Departmental 
roads are routes connecting principal 
towns in the Departments (administra- 
tive territorial divisions), or adjoining 
Departments, and are administered by 
the departments but maintained by the 
state. The local roads belong to the com- 
munes (townships), which are responsi- 
ble for their maintenance. 

There are 53,000 miles of national and 
departmental trunk lines linking the 
major cities. There are also more than 
100,000 miles of well-traveled secondary 
roads, which connect the provincial 
towns, while the remaining 240,000 miles 
represent roads of chiefly local interest. 
Most of this mileage is surfaced by mac- 
adam or tarred gravel, laid over stone 
rubble which in turn rests on stone 
blocks. The roads in and near the large 
cities, however, are constructed of paving 
stone or concrete. The state of repair 
varies considerably, and, especially in 
view of war damage, there is only a small 
proportion of what might be considered 
high-speed roads. 

The most serious limitation on high- 
way capacity, however, from the view- 
point of freight shipment, is the limited 
load capacity and width of many of the 
bridges. Although a maximum weight 
limit of 19 tons for individual motor 


trucks and 21 tons for combination 
units was established in 1936 (U. S. State 
load limits range from 1742 to 30 tons), 
many bridges on even the most impor- 
tant highways cannot carry such loads, 
Except for the Seine Valley, truck traffic 
is retarded by the necessity of making 
many detours in order to find bridges or 
ferries capable of carrying the necessary 
weight load. In 1936 the Minister of 
Public Works listed 100 bridges on the 
national highways alone which were in 
need of replacement. The cost of this 
program was estimated at $100,000,000, 
and only a small start had been made 
when the war broke out. 

The task of replacing these bridges 
and improving the highways was magni- 
fied many times by the war, but much 


progress has already been made. It is 
now possible to reach every part of 
France with trucks of gross weights 


from 13 to 15 tons, while ordinary traffic 
can proceed almost everywhere at the 
prewar rate of speed. Many of the re- 
pairs so far made are of a temporary 
nature, however, and it is anticipated 
that the full reconstruction of the high- 
way system will take at least 10 years. 

France possessed the third highest 
number of automotive vehicles: of any 
country before the war, being exceeded 
only by the United States and Great 
Britain in this regard, and tying with 
Great Britain in the ratio of vehicles to 
population—1 to 18, as compared with 
1 to 4 in the United States, 1 to 37 in 
Belgium, and 1 to 44 in Germany. The 
number of roadworthy vehicles fell from 
2,269,000 in 1938 to less than 1,000,000 at 
the time of liberation. Recovery was 
rapid, however, and by the end of 1948 
the number of vehicles on the road was 
2,144,130, or almost 95 percent of the 
prewar figure. The kind of vehicles in 
use has changed, however. Many pas- 
senger cars have been cut down and 
converted into light trucks. The pro- 
portion of truck to passenger vehicle 
production has been considerably above 
the prewar figure, while automobile im- 
ports have also been composed largely of 
commercial vehicles. 

Gasoline and tires were in very short 
supply for a considerable period after the 
war. Tires are still hard to get, but 
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gasoline is freely procurable—at the 


equivalent of 46 cents per U. S. gallon. 


for priority uses and 68 cents for others. 

Highway freight transportation in 
France is under strict regulation. Truck- 
ers are divided into three groups—local 
and rural, short-haul and long-haul. 
The local-rural truckers are fairly free of 
regulation. The number of short- and 
long-haul operators, their rates, the type 
of service they give, and the amount of 
freight they may handle are determined 
with a view to the encouragement of rail- 
way traffic and the avoidance of duplica- 
tion of service by railway and highway. 

The further development of highway 
transport thus depends not only upon 
the rehabilitation of the physical plant 
but also upon governmental policy with 
regard to coordination of the various 
means of transportation. 


Railway Transportation 


AS WITH THE HIGHWAYS, the main 
rail arteries radiate from Paris, and have 
extensions or branches leading into 
every section of the country. There are 
also several transverse lines which con- 
nect the spokes of the radial network; 
while two roads which encircle Paris 
serve as shuttles from one line to an- 
other, and enable long-distance traffic to 
bypass the city. The total route length 


of the French National Railroads 
(SNCF) in 1939 was 26,462 miles, of 
which all but 560 miles was standard- 


gage. Supplementing this system was 
an additional 9,175 miles of privately 
operated narrow-gage railway which 
served for local transportation, and as 
feeder lines to the SNCF. Thus, France 
possessed a total route length of 35,711 
miles of railway (as against 233,670 miles 
of Class I route miles in the United 
States), and an aggregate mileage of 
64,500 miles of track as of the early 
part of 1939. 

The situation with regard to rolling 
stock is as follows: 


Serviceable Rolling Stock of the SNCF, 
1939 1948 (Beginning of the year) 
Libera ‘ 
( 4S inn 1939 

Steam | sO] 1 ] 12, 623 
Electr locomotive eo YW) 14 
Diesel loeome ( re 
Electric-train motor unit 1] 300 yeu 
Passenger car 1 “ 6, 200 (0. 000 
} ht car 411.400 172.000 S07. 000 

SOURCES Etude et Conjoncture, sept.-Oct Nov. 


1947 (published by, the Institut National de la Statisti- 
que et des Etudes Economiques), Brochure of the French 
National Railroad 


. November 1948 

The railroads were damaged propor- 
tionately more than any other means of 
transportation during the war. At the 
time of liberation less than half the route 
mileage was open to traffic, and many of 
the stations, workshops, and marshaling 
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yards required almost complete recon- 
struction. By the beginning of 1948, 
however, railway service had been re- 
established to all parts of France, and 
both freight and passenger traffic were 
proceeding at the prewar level. 

The lines of the SNCF are divided into 
five operational divisions—the Northern 
(formerly the “Nord” Railway); the 
Eastern (formerly the “Est” and 
‘*‘Alsace-Lorraine” Railways) ; the 
Southeastern (formerly the “P. L. M.” 
Railway); the Southwestern (formerly 
the “P. O.” and “Midi” Railways); and 
the Western (formerly the ‘‘Ouest” and 
“Etat” Railways). 

The Northern Division covers the 
northern and northeastern sections of 
France, from Paris to the English Chan- 
nel on the west and the Belgian border 
in the north, a thickly populated area 
which includes some of the most impor- 
tant industrial and mining sections of the 
country. Passenger traffic is augmented 
by the international traffic between 
France and England which flows through 
the Channel Ports of Boulogne, Calais, 
and Dunkerque; the international con- 
nections with Antwerp and Brussels 
through Douai and Lille; and the Berlin- 
Cologne-Liege-Paris traffic through 
Maubeuge. 

The Eastern Division includes three 
major radical lines extending from Paris 
to the eastern border. They serve the 
eastern section of the Paris basin, the 
Lorraine district, and the coal fields of 
the Moselle Valley, and also Carry a 
large volume of traffic to and from Swit- 
zerland and Italy through Basel and the 
St. Gotthard tunnel. 

The Southeastern Division is the sec- 
ond largest of the five. It covers the 
industrial districts of St. Etienne and Le 
Creusot; the transshipment centers of 
Dijon and Lyons, a highly productive ag- 
ricultural area which includes the vine- 
yards of Burgundy; and many of France’s 
best-known resorts. This Division con- 
nects with the Swiss Federal Railways 
and with the Italian railways via the 
Mont Cenis and Simplon tunnels, and 
also serves Mediterranean traffic through 
the port of Marseille. 

The Southwestern Division is the 
largest of the five in terms of route mile- 
age. It embraces some of the best wine 
districts of France, several coal fields, 
and the metallurgical works and ship- 
yards of L’Orient, St. Nazaire, Nantes, 
and La Rochelle. The Midi Railroad, 
which is located in an area of steep 
grades and readily accessible electricity, 
has been a pioneer in electrification, and 
approximately 80 percent of the total 
electrified railway mileage of France is 
located in this Division. 

The Southwestern Division carries not 
only the local industrial and agricultural 
traffic and that between south-coast sea- 
ports and interior points, but also prac- 


tically all of the traffic between France 
and Spain. 

The Western Division covers the ter- 
ritory enclosed by drawing a line east- 
ward from Dieppe to Paris, and south- 
westward from Paris to Bordeaux. 
This includes all of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, the scene of extremely heavy fight- 
ing during the invasion period. The 
area is essentially agricultural, and has 
very little industry. The railways enjoy 
a heavy volume of tourist traffic, however, 
and also handle the international passen- 
ger traffic which funnels through the 
ports of Le Havre and Cherbourg. 

The major railways of France have 
been operated by a quasi-public corpora- 
tion, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais (SNCF) since 1938. 
Fifty-one percent of the stock is owned 
by the state, and 49 percent by the five 
private corporations which formerly 
owned the railways. The SNCF is the 
largest employer of labor in France, and 
in 1948 employed an average of 480,000 
workers. If all those directly and indi- 
rectly dependent upon the economic ac- 
tivity of the SNCF are counted, however, 
the railroad industry is found to be re- 
sponsible for the support of 5 percent of 
the population. 

Prior to their nationalization, the 
French railways had a long history of 
Government aid and intervention. Rail- 
way construction was encouraged not 
only by the grant of monetary aid and 
territorial monopolies, but also by a 
governmental guaranty of interest and 
dividend payments on railway invest- 
ments. The first instance of direct Gov- 
ernment operation, however, took place 
in 1878, when a number of small, finan- 
cially embarrassed lines in the west were 
taken over and organized as the State 
(Etat) Railway. This system existed 
side by side with the five major private 
companies until 1938. 

Difficulties arising out of World War 
I brought about the pooling and coordi- 
nation of the railways under a central 
administration, but declining revenues 
and mounting costs nullified the benefits 
expected from the arrangement. The 
total railway deficit amounted to over 
$1,000,000,000 in the period 1921-37. 
The railway companies were unable to 
solve the problem of rising costs and fall- 
ing revenues, and the Nationalization 
Decree was passed effective January 1, 
1938, combining the five major private 
railways and the Etat Railway into the 
SNCF. 

Under the provisions of this Decree, if 
any requested rate rise is refused, the 
French Treasury must make up any re- 
sulting deficit. Operating deficits are 
made up by straight subsidies, while 
money for nonoperating deficits is ad- 
vanced as a loan to be repaid out of 
future earnings. 

(Continued on p. 45) 









Government of Ceylon Seeks 
Trawlers and Vessels 


The Department of Fisheries of the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon is interested in purchas- 
ing fishing vessels and trawlers (otter 
trawlers) of recent build, approximately 135 
feet to 145 feet in length, fitted with oil- 
burning steam or Diesel engines, and 
equipped with echometers, wireless appara- 
tus, and refrigeration (not freezers). 

United States firms are invited to submit 
offers to the Embassy of Ceylon, 2523 Massa- 


=] 


causetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Urgent—Armored Truck 
Needed in Uruguay 


The Tesoreria General of Uruguay urgent-y 
solicits bids for an armored truck to trans- 
port currency and gold. A truck with a 
small chassis is desired, with a seating ar- 
rangement for two persons beside the chauf- 
feur in front, and room for two persons and 
valuables in the rear of the truck. 

Interested firms should submit offers as 
soon as possible to Tesoreria General de la 
Nacion del Uruguay, Colonia 1089, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 


Danish Knit Goods and 
Textiles Offered to U. S. 


Kaj J. Lauritsen, representing the Danish 
Textile Corpcration (an association of tex- 
tile manufacturers), 33 “stergade, Herning, 
Denmark, is visiting the United States in an 
effort to promote the export of Danish knit 
goods and textiles. He is expected to arrive 
in New York about the middle of October, 
for a month’s visit. Mr. Lauritsen may be 
reached through the Danish Consulate Gen- 
eral, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Indonesian Official 
To Visit United States 


A representative of. the Stichting “Het 
Voedingsmiddelenfonds” (Government Food 
Supply Board), Leendert van Stelle, will ar- 
rive in New York about October 20, for a 
visit of 3 months. Mr. van Stelle is Director 
of the Indonesian Government’s Food Suppiy 
Board, which controls the rationing and 4m- 
portation of rice, and other essential food 
crops. He is particularly interested in 
equipment for dehydrating corn, and seeks 
technical information on the processing of 
corn, thousands of tons of which are spoiled 
each year in Celebes because of excessive 
moisture content which prevents it from 
being stored for more than 1 or 2 months. 

Mr. van Stelle may be reached through the 
Indonesian Trade Commissioner, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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Banana Plantation 
Offered for Sale 


United States firms or individuals wishing 
to invest capital in French West Africa may 
be interested in a banana plantation offered 
for sale by A. Ansola, Boite Postale 34, 
Conakry, French West Africa. 

The plantation consists of 87 hectares (174 
acres) of land, including 12,000 banana 
plants in good condition which may be fur- 


an 


j WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—|\" | sie 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


ther exploited to produce approximately 
30,000 banana plants. The plantation is also 
suitable for growing pineapples or grazing 
land for cattle. Produce may be transported 
by rail (loading platform on plantation) or 
road. The plantation is 160 meters (approxi- 
mately 124 yards) above sea level, and is 
situated 50 kilometers (about 32 miles) from 
Conakry There is a residence (14 x 12 
meters) on the plantation, recently con- 
structed, with a concrete foundation, com- 
plete with metal framework and tiled roof, 





firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


country and abroad. 


conditions in the 
International Trade. 


occupied areas is 


upon request from the Commercial 


Aluminum Buildings: 9. 

Brushes: 23. 

Chemicals: 29. 

Clocks and Watches: 17 

Clothing and Accessories: 11, 12, 19, 36 

Construction Materials: 2, 4, 19, 33 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 19, 29 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances, 

Parts: 7, 19, 29 

Fats and Oils: 37. 

Flaz (Scutched): 8. 

Foodstuffs: 1, 25, 26, 31, 33 

Furniture (Garden): 12 

General Merchandise: 33 

Giftware: 36. 

Glassware: 19. 

Machinery, Parts and Accessories 
Construction and Road—28, 32. 
Industrial—10, 19, 24, 27, 28, 30, 33, 

34, 35. 


and 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of gocd repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. 
available 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein with the erception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 


Intelligence Branch of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Additional 


Detailed 
from the 


information on trading 
Department's Office of 


the Department of 


Marquetry Panels: 6 

Metals and Metal Products 

Music Bozes: 6 

Office Machines: 3 

Oilseeds: 22. 

Raw Materials: 5 

Refrigerator Cabinets and Equipment: 34 

Rubber Goods: 19 

Sisal and Kapok: 22 

Sporting Goods: 18. 

Surgical Supplies: 15. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 3. 

Textiles: 2, 19, 29 

Tiles: 16. 

Toilet Preparations and Cosmetics: 13 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 19, 28 

Toys: 19. 

Wire: 19, 20, 21 

Yarns (Cotton): 14 


19, 20, 21 
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The price desired is 4,000,000 CFA francs 
or $22,857 (new official rate of exchange, 
us¢1=175 CFA francs). 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Ecuador—Jacinto Alvear C., represent- 
ing Salve Export-Import S. A. (exporter), 
Malecon 305-308 (Casilla 4015), Guayaquil, 
is interested in expanding exports of cacao 
and coffee to the United States, particularly 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
Scheduled to arrive October 16, via New Or- 
leans, for a visit of 144 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: C/O Consulate General of Ecuador, 
1095 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

2. Iraq—Ibrahim Mahmoud _ Shabandar, 
representing the Commercial & Industrial 
Co., Limited (importers, exporters, whole- 
salers), Khan Shabandar, 30/240 Samawaal 
Building, Baghdad, is interested in building 
materials and textiles. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of October, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Consulate 
General of Iraq, 86 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

3. Italy—Alfredo Ponti, representing Fab- 
prica Addizionatrice Italiana Soc. An. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of office machines, 
importer of steel), Viale Umbria 36, Milan, 
is interested in trading calculating, adding, 
and listing machines; also, in obtaining tech- 
nical knowledge on above machines, and in 
visiting plants. Due to arrive early in Oc- 
tober, via New York, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. 

4. Netherlands—Timo Herman Huges, rep- 
resenting Halbertsma’s Fabrieken voor Hout- 
bewerking N. V. (importer of woodworking 
machinery, exporter of lumber products), 
Grouw, Friesland, is interested in the import 
possibilities in the United States of wooden 
doors and blockboards. Scheduled to arrive 
October 14, via New York, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: co Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, Inc., 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Washington and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

5. Pakistan—M. A. Khaliq, representing 
Eastern Industrial Agencies (importer, whole- 
saler), 81/82 K. I. M. A. Building, Nicol Road, 
Karachi, is interested in projects to manufac- 
ture goods from raw materials available in 
Pakistan. Firm is interested in the following 
industries: Biscuit factory, wheat products, 
match factory, glass, oils and paints, and a 
large-scale printing press. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 15, via New York, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press, 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, and any other cities that 
may be necessary. 

6. Scotland—Robert S. Chalmers, repre- 
senting C. & R. Agencies (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 30 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, is interested in exporting mar- 
quetry panels and musical bozes (inlaid pan- 
els). Scheduled to arrive October 6 for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o F. P. Hen- 
derson, 329 Wordsworth Avenue, Ferndale 20, 
Mich. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Grand Rapids (Mich.). 


Licensing Opportunities 


7. Belgium—Ateliers Henri Ranson (im- 
porter, manufacturer of electro-mechanic 
equipment for automobiles and industries), 
96 Avenue Emile Zola, Brussels, wishes to 
manufacture in Belgium electrical mechani- 
cal equipment (U.S. patent). 


October 24. 1949 


Import Opportunities 


8. Belgium—Wilfried F. H. Windels & Leon- 
ard Huybrecht (export merchant), 86 Kor- 
trijksteenweg, Bissegem, wishes to export all 
qualities of scutched flax. Quantities avail- 
able for export: 10 tons per week, or 100 bales 
per week. Firm also seeks a representative 
in the United States. One sample of the flax 
is obtainable on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Bucks & Middlesex Estates 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Hare Hatch Estate Of- 
fice, Twyford, Berkshire, is interested in 
exporting aluminum buildings featuring sus- 
pension of roof by cable rather than by 
conventional truss members. Firm states 
that buildings are portable, and are suitable 
for canteens, exhibitions, and shows. Fur- 
ther information including descriptive litera- 
ture and price lists may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—George Fowell Limited (man- 
ufacturer), Service Works, Rabone Lane, 
Smethwick, Staffs., offers to export all types 
of portable mizers and dumpers. Firm states 
it is in a position to export 50 mixers and 
10 dumpers each month. Illustrated litera- 
ture is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Leslie & Cohen Limited 
(manufacturer), 104-108 Oxford Street, Lon- 


don, W. 1., offers to export high-quality 
tailored coats, suits, and sportswear for 
women. 


12. England—James R. Mace _ Limited 
(manufacturer), 223 Hoe Street, Waltham- 
stow, London, E. 17., offers to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality wmbrellas for 
men and women; also, garden furniture. 
Literature and price lists are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. England—The Russell Agency (sales 
agents), 30 The Warren, Worcester Park, 
Surrey, seeks United States markets for 
cosmetics and toilet preparations. Firm 
offers a solid perfume pencil in various odors 
and colors, in a container similar to a lipstick 
case. Further information and illustrated 
leaflets are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. France—Le Blan et Compagnie—Société 
en Commandite par Actions (spinner, weaver, 
manufacturer), 1€5 Avenue de Bretagne, Lille, 
Nord, offers to export and seeks representa- 
tive for unlimited quantities of cotton yarns, 
carded, combed, single, twisted, unbleached 
or mercerized. 

15. Germany—Erwin Buchert—Verbandar- 
tikelfabrik, Postfach 63, Balingen, Wurtt. 
(14b), offers to export leather finger stalls, eye 
shields and bandages, tourniquets, suspen- 
sories, protective girdles, and ear tabs. 

16. Germany—Wilhelm C. H. Eikhof (ex- 
porter), Raboisen 8, Hamburg 1, offers to 
export hand-painted Dutch tiles with frosted 
glaze. 

17. Germany—H. Eule, Ernst-Merck-Str. 
12-14, ‘““Merckhof", Hamburg 1, desires to 
export Black Forest clocks, also alarm pocket 
watches. 


18. Japan—Cka Sporting Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, exporters, and importers) 35 2- 
chome, Nishinaka-cho, Minami-ku, Yoko- 


hama, offers to export tennis and badminton 
rackets, and other sporting goods. 

19. Japan—Shichiyo Trading Co., Ltd., 
Yonei Building, 2-chome, Ginza, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export tertiles, knitted 
wear, hosiery, machine tools, ball bearings, 
building materials, galvanized sheet, wire 
netting, metalware, sewing machines, elec- 
trical instruments, rubber goods, hardware, 
glassware, clocks and watches, peppermint, 
camphor, and toys. 


20. Japan—Umemoto Shoko, Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, importers, exporters), 17 Sam- 
bancho, Kitahorie, Nishiku, Osaka, wishes to 
export wire nails, galvanized wire, copper and 
barbed wire, galvanized and corrugated iron 
sheets, and black iron sheets. 

21. Japan—Yakumo Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box Higashi No. 75, Osaka, wishes to export 
metal products, galvanized and corrugated 
iron sheets, black iron sheets, wire nettings, 
wire nails, galvanized wire. 

22. Portuguese East Africa—Damodar 
Bhovanidas (general merchant, importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer’s representative and 
commission agent), P. O. Box 1053, Lourenco 
Marques, offers to export all kinds of oilseeds, 
sisal, and kapok. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Sweden—Firma Goésta Rehnberg (man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler), 18 Gétgatan, 
Stockholm, offers to export brushes for wash- 
ing automobiles. The brushes are made with 
special hair that cannot scratch, and rubber 
backs that are flexible. Photographs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Sweden—Rekordverken (manufac- 
turer), Ottum, offers to export grinding mills 
for grain. Firm states it can export approxi- 
mately 2,000 mills annually. Also, firm is in- 
terested in obtaining several selling agents 
each covering a section of the United States 
where there is a demand for this type of mill. 
Illustrated leaflets are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Germany—Koch & Mann G. m. b. H. 
(importers of food products), Munzstrasse 
51, Wuppertal-Barmen, seeKs purchase quo- 
tations for rice. 

26. Germany—E. Schreiner & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), Kiuhlhausstrasse, 
Haiger, Hessen, seeks purchase quotations 
from producers of chocolate sirup, powdered 
eggs, chocolate and cocoa, lard, bacon, raisins, 
currants, seedless grapes, canned corned beef, 
canned fruits, cheese, honey, spices and rice. 

27. Germany—Weinheimer Gummiwaren- 
fabrik (Weisbrod & Seifert G. m. b. H), Wein- 
heim a. d. B., seeks quotations from manu- 
facturers of circular looms for making fire 
hose, 1 to 4 inches; and gasoline hose, 1 to 2 
inches. 

28. Italy—Geometra Pietro Gioja (con- 
tractor for road, railway, river and building 
works), Verrua Savoia (Turin Province), 
seeks purchase quotations for timber machin- 
ery construction and building machinery, 
cement mizers, stone crushers, and builders’ 
tools. 

29. Pakistan—Manzur Corporation (dis- 
tributor and manufacturer’s agent), Post 
Box No. 187, Zam Zam Chambers, Dunolly 
Road, Karachi, is interested in importing 
textiles, chemicals, drugs, medicines, and 
electrical goods. Firm also desires to appoint 
a purchasing agent in the United States. 

30. Turkey—Bay Kemal Peker, Giresun, is 
interested in the purchase of machines to 
collect and sort hazel nuts; also, requests in- 
formation on the processing of hazel nuts, 
particularly if they are broken up at plants 
by the use of mill stones, as is the practice in 
Turkey. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Agency Opportunities 


31. France—Robert Francfort (manufac- 
turer’s and sales agent), 17 Avenue Simone, 
La Madeleine-lez-Lille, Nord, seeks represen- 
tation for solid and liquid foodstuffs such as 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF GoopDs 
WITH GERMANY SIGNED 


More liberalized trading procedures were 
introduced between Austria and Western 
Germany by a trade agreement which was 
signed in Frankfurt am Main on September 
30, 1949, covering the period October 1, 1949, 
to September 30, 1950, according to JEIA 
press release No. 161/49 of September 30, 
1949. 

Under the terms of the agreement, imports 
from Austria to Western Germany are to be 
completely unrestricted with the exception 
of certain goods of which only limited quan- 
tities can be admitted and others which had 
to be temporarily excluded. The importa- 
tion of paper is limited to a maximum value 
of $1,500,000, sawn timber to a maximum of 
$3,500,000, and special steel to a maximum of 
$1,000,000. 

Austria is to purchase from Western Ger- 
many certain finished goods to a value of 
$3,600,000 which have been set up in a list 
according to commodity groups. Further- 
more, Austria is to import German prod- 
ucts to the full value of the proceeds ac- 
cruing from the exportation of goods to 
Western Germany. Minimum shipments of 
rolled iron, potash, and coal also were agreed 
upon. 

Important progress in the normalization 
of economic relations is shown by the fact 
that the tourist traffic between the two coun- 
tries is to be opened. An amount of $2,000,- 
000 was agreed for travel of German tourists 
to Austria. 

Discussions will be taken up in the near 
future for the negotiation of a new pay- 
ments agreement. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSIDERATION OF IMPpORT-LICENSE APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 


Consideration is now being given, by the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil, to import-license applications for 
commodities contained in the “positive list’ 
issued on July 15, 1949, according to an air- 
gram of September 27 from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 1 and August 
15, 1949, for announcements regarding the 
“positive list’”.) The first licenses to be is- 
sued will be those for the most essential 
products, such as raw materials, agricultural 
materials, machinery, chemical prcducts, 
printing supplies, and the like. 

It has developed that the applications pre- 
sented for the current quarter exceed in value 
US$270,000,000, whereas the exchange budget 
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established for them is a much lower sum, 
and is designed to cover not only imports 
during the second half of 1949 but also ex- 
tensions of licenses previously granted. It 
is evident that not all applications which 
have been received can be approved. The 
situation also precludes the possibility of re- 
ceiving additional applications for fourth- 
quarter imports under the present exchange 
budget. The Export-Import Department, 
therefore, will apply existing availabilities to 
the applications under study. 

Commencing November 16, 1949, applica- 
tions for products in the “positive list” will 
be received for the first half of 1950. The list 
will be altered as may be deemed advisable 
and will be published at an opportune time. 
The Export-Import Department requests, in 
the collective interest, that interested parties 
will refrain from duplicating applications 
already presented, which would hamper the 
service considerably. 


" 
Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


REPORT ON GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


Canadian reserves of gold and U. S. dollars 
held by the Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board increased by about $8,000,000 dur- 
ing the summer months, according to the 
third quarterly report of the Canadian 
Minister of Finance. Although this brought 
the reserves up to $985,000,000 as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, they are $13,000,000 less than 
they were at the beginning of the year 

As indicated in the figures shown below, 
holdings of gold and U. S. dollars showed an 
increase of $69,200,000 in the first 3 months 
of 1949, a decrease of $90,300,000 in the next 
3 months, and the above-reported increase 


of $8,000,000 during the summer months. 
The net effect of these fluctuations was a 
depletion of $13,000,000 in the reserves since 


December 31, 1948 


Important contributing factors to the net 


decrease noted for the first 9 months of 1949 
were: (1) The continued deficit on the 
Dominion’s merchandise trading account 


with the United States which amounted to 
$389,100,000 for the first 8 months of 1949, 
the latest period for which figures are pres- 
ently available; (2) the expenditures of U.S 
dollars by Canadian travelers in the United 
States for recreational, health, and business 
purposes; and (3) the sizable transfers of 
profits from foreign-owned companies 

These expenditures were balanced 
considerable extent by receipts of about 
$270,000,000 during the first 9 months from 
ECA off-shore purchases of Canadian goods; 
by the large influx of American tourists dur- 
ing the summer who, it is estimated, spent 
about $300,000,000 in United States currency 
in Canada, and by the addition to the Ex- 
change Control Board’s holdings of more than 
2,000,000 fine ounces of gold produced by Ca- 
nadian mines. 


to a 












Canadian gold and U. S. dollar holdings 
since 1939, the year in which exchange cop. 





trols went into effect, have been as follows: 


December 31, 1939 $404, 000, 009 | 
December 31, 1941 188, 000, 009 | 
December 31, 1944 902, 000, 000 
December 31, 1945 1, 508, 000, 006 
December 31, 1946 1, 245, 000, 009 
December 31, 1947 502, 000, 000 
June 30, 1948 741, 900, 006 
September 30, 1948S 855, 000, 006 
December 31, 1948 998, 000, 000 
March 31, 1949 1, O67, 200, 000 | 
June 30, 1949 976, 900, 000 
September 30, 1949 985, 000, 000 


Y 7 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM | 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated October 5, 1949) 


Chile maintained the same fixed exchange 
rates during September. Following devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling, copper prices 
were reportedly rising in Great Britain. Con. 
tracts for the sale of nitrates for the re. 
mainder of 1949 had already been made with 
most countries, but Chile preferred to delay 
the devaluation of the peso pending further 


study of the dollar shortage and internal’ 
price relationships 
Meanwhile, free-market rates fluctuated 


violently. The buying rate for dollars rose 
from 84 pesos at the beginning of the month 
to 100 by September 21. On September 2 
it averaged 89, and for a few hours on that 
date dropped to about 85, but at the end 
of the month, the dollar was quoted at 9 
buying and 94.50 selling. The pound ster- 
ling and the Argentine nacional, as well as 
most other currencies which were devalued, 
weakened in relation to the One cause 
fluctuations was rumor of impend- 


peso 


of these 


ing modifications of exchange controls and ,; 
rates 

Although the press carried reports that 
several of these proposed modifications had 


been accepted by the Government, the Min- 
ister of Economy and Commerce issued 4 
notice on October 1 that no decisions had 
yet been made; but application of the “gold 
law’ was modified by a decree of September 
26 deleting automobiles from the list of 


products which may be 
law. Since 
product 
the 


imported under the 
automobiles had been the major 
so imported, the change slowed up 
rising market price for 100-peso gold 
coins. The quotation for these coins rose 
from 3,000 pesos at the beginning of the 
month to 3,600 pesos on September 22 and 
declined again to 3,000 pesos, closing roughly 
at 3,300 pesos 

Foreign exchange holdings of the Central 
Bank increased from August 23 to September 
27 by some $3,700,000, offsetting a negligible 
decline in gold holdings. Exports during the 
first 7 months of 1949 amounted to 921,- 
400,000 gold pesos as compared with 827,- 
300,000 gold pesos during the like period of 
1948. Imports during the 1949 period men- 
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tioned amounted to 821,000,000 gold pesos, a 
substantial increase over the 717,900,000 gold 
pesos shown for the like period of 1948. 
These figures do not include gold exports 
of roughly 29,300,000 gold pesos during the 
first 7 months of 1949, or gold imports of 
about 2,900,000 gold pesos during the first 
7 months of 1948. 

During the period August 23 to September 
97, bills in circulation outside the Central 
Bank plus Central Bank deposits in pesos 
rose from 6,440,000,000 pesos to 6,773,200,000 
pesos, reversing the downward trend of the 
two preceding months. This change was at- 
tributed to an increase in bills, since deposits 
declined negligibly, and reflected princi- 
pally an increase in up to 30-day loans by 
the bank. 

Apparently the cost of living had not 
leveled off significantly, although the Gov- 
ernment took additional administrative 
measures to enforce price controls and re- 
jected demands for higher wages by bakery 
workers because it did not wish to authorize 
higher prices for bread. In consequence a 
walkout strike interrupted for 2 days the 
pread supply in Santiago. 

Copper production was maintained during 
September. Small mines were awaiting ac- 
tion on the subsidy bill at the new session of 
Congress. Manufacturing industries also 
showed a leveling-off tendency. Expansion 
was anticipated in certain import lines which 
appeared likely to be curtailed or prohibited. 

Rationing of electricity 1 day a week con- 
tinued necessary in central Chile. Depart- 
ment-store sales for September were the 
lowest for that month since 1944. A seasonal 
upturn had been expected, but although the 
number of sales exceeded the August figure 
by 2 percent, on a value basis, sales were 
6 percent lower than in August. The great- 
est declines were in men’s apparel and shoes. 

Registration of housing projects increased 
slightly in September, despite the general 
lull which has characterized the construc- 
tion field since the first of the year. Most 
of the individual dwellings are being under- 
taken by social-security agencies, whereas 
private capital continues to favor office and 
apartment building projects. Importers of 
construction and industrial machinery and 
equipment reported that because of dollar- 
exchange shortages, they were being forced 
to order their requirements from European 
sources. 

An additional control over drugs and 
pharmaceuticals was instituted during the 
month, with the establishment of a five- 
man commission which will screen future 
applications to import these products. The 
issuance of import permits for wool suitings 
(cashmere) was temporarily suspended at 
the request of Chilean manufacturers of 
this commodity, and the National Foreign 
Trade Council undertook further studies to 
determine whether this item should be com- 
pletely deleted from the 1950 exchange 
budget which was being prepared. 

In anticipation of increased trade with 
Europe, it was announced on September 17 
that the Compafiia Sudamericana de Vapores 
would start a new shipping service. The 
first boat, the Uruguayan liberty ship Gen- 
eral Artigas, will ply between German and 
Chilean ports. The Chilean National Air- 
line (LAN) plans to renew service between 
Santiago and Buenos Aires about November 1. 


Lariffs and Trade Controls 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES REMOVED FROM 
List OF Goops IMPORTABLE UNDER THE 
“GoLp Law” 


Passenger automobiles were removed from 
the list of articles enumerated in decree No. 


October 24. 1949 








New Wythe Report Stresses Vital Facts About Brazil’s 
Economy 


Several mistaken notions about Brazil’s climate and natural riches need to be corrected 
before American investors can look realistically at investment possibilities in that country, 
according to a new report, Brazil: An Expanding Economy, which the Twentieth Century 
Fund issued a week ago. 

The report was prepared by George Wythe, who headed the research team that the Fund 
sent to Brazil. Other members were Royce A. Wight and Harold M. Midkiff. 

The Fund’s report points out that: “References to Brazil as a ‘new land’ and a ‘new 
frontier’ are apt to be misleading . . . There are undoubtedly vast mineral and forest 
resources still to be developed. Yet most parts of Brazil have been explored and exploited 
for longer periods than the United States. Much of the best timber was cut out or de- 
stroyed by fire long ago, although some valuable forests remain. Erosion and exhaustion 
have taken their toll out of much of the soil. Socially, too, Brazil is a mature country, and 
future developments must conform to its customs and ideology. It is dangerous for the 
foreigner to go to Brazil with the idea that it is a new land where the traditions and prac- 
tices—commercial, social, political—can be brushed aside or ignored.” 

Speaking of the country’s natural riches, the Wythe report says: “One of Brazil’s 
greatest undeveloped resources is iron ore. The country is believed to contain the largest 
reserves of high-grade ore in the world. Obstacles to its development have been the high 
cost of transportation to existing steel mills in other countries, and the scarcity of coal 
in Brazil. Some, however, is exported, and modern steel mills have recently been built. 
Further development of the large reserves of manganese is also receiving attention.” 

Describing Brazil’s fuel and power supply, the Fund report says: “Brazil ranks high 
among the nations of the world in water-power resources, but a large part of its power 
potential is inconveniently located in relation to population, transportation facilities, and 
raw materials. Furthermore, such coal deposits as have been located are of poor quality 
and are costly to exploit. Geological structures indicate the possibility of large reserves of 
petroleum. Here lies one of the hopes of the future. Brazil has other valuable mineral 
resources, but the mere physical existence of a mineral deposit has little meaning except 
in relation to the market, the costs of converting it into goods and services, and the legal 
and political framework.” 

So far as agriculture is concerned, the Wythe report says: “Rural products not only 
sustain most of Brazil’s population and directly provide a living for more than two-thirds 
of it, but also supply the chief items of export, by means of which Brazil is enabled to 
purchase much of what she requires from abroad. Yet agricultural output is insufficient 
for domestic needs, and on that account exports of crops of which there is a domestic 
shortage have been restricted. Improvement of agriculture, for the benefit both of 
producers and of consumers, is one of the nation’s principal concerns.” 

A legend about climate is dealt with bluntly. “The popular belief that the Tropics 
are fertile is not true. Although the rainy Tropics favor certain types of trees, shallow- 
rooted crops do not thrive. Once the cover is removed, the good qualities of the soil are 
quickly leached out after the first year or two of cultivation. This is one of the reasons 
for the quasi-nomadic character of the backwoodsman with his ‘fire agriculture.’ ” 

The Fund’s report describes plans that have been worked out for Brazil’s future im- 
provement and development, and cites advantages these will have not only for the Brazil- 
ians themselves but for other countries as well. “Any improvement which Brazil is able 
to realize in better health, increased longevity, improved skills, more efficient utilization 
and conservation of natural resources, and a consequent enhancement of productivity, 
will benefit not only the people of the nation but those of the whole world. Many of these 
advances, such as education and housing, must rely primarily on Brazil’s own efforts, yet 
cooperation from abroad is essential for a rounded program. This cooperation will not 
be a one-way street. A prosperous Brazil will have a large and continuing need for 
equipment, manufactured specialties, and various raw materials, and in turn will provide 
a surplus of many raw materials and processed articles in the production of which it has 
comparative advantages. 

“The United States, in particular, has long been Brazil’s chief customer and one of its 
leading suppliers. The different geographic position of the two countries and the char- 
acter of their resources have encouraged this interchange. The variety of Brazil’s exports 
to the United States, as well as to other markets, has expanded and is capable of further 
enlargement. The United States needs, in both peace and war, many articles that Brazil 
can provide.” 








843 of July 12, 1949, the importation of which 
was permitted with exchange derived from 
the purchase of gold under the so-called 
Gold Law, by decree No. 1275 of September 
26, 1949, according to an airgram dated 
September 27, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy in Santiago. 

In consequence of this decree, the impor- 
tation of passenger automobiles into Chile 
is practically prohibited, since neither ex- 
change at the official rate of 31 pesos nor 
at the banking market rate of 43 pesos to 
the dollar is being authorized for their 
importation. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 10, February 21, May 30, and September 
19, 1949, for announcements of the lists of 
goods importable under the “Gold Law.”] 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE First HALF or 1949 


Czechoslovakia’s new Five-Year Plan 
started off during the first 6 months of 1949 
with all industry, excluding the food- 
processing branch, fulfilling its goals by 
101.9 percent, according to official statistics. 
The plan for the food-processing branch was 
exceeded by 12.4 percent and a favorable 
harvest was expected to raise this level 
further. Shortages of raw materials, new 
equipment, and labor were problems en- 
countered by most branches of industry. 








Gaps in Official statistics preclude a de- 
tailed analysis of economic development. 
Industry as a whole was forced to cope with 
a number of difficult problems, the chief of 
them being shortages of raw materials in 
many fields, the growing obsolescence of the 
industrial plant, an increasingly restive la- 
bor force, and in the heavy industries an 
actual shortage of labor, and the unsettling 
structural and administrative changes that 
have taken place in industry and state 
management. 

An industrial reorganization, begun in the 
spring months, was still in progress at the 
year’s halfway mark. In general, it aimed 
at reducing the size of the national corpora- 
tions, limiting their competence to a spe- 
cific branch of production, and endowing 
their managers with greater freedom of ac- 
tion in operational matters. By the end of 
June there were 370 national corporations in 
the metallurgic, leather and rubber, chem- 
istry, textile, paper, glass, and building- 
material industries, in place of the 249 
corporations before the _ reorganization. 
Altogether there were 620 national indus- 
trial corporations. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Mining activities during the period were 
hampered by constant labor shortages and 
high rates of absenteeism. Neither bitu- 
minous coal nor lignite production reached 
the scheduled levels. In the first half of 
1949 bituminous-coal production amounted 
to 8,647,000 metric tons, some 303,370 tons 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1948. Lignite production amounted to 13,- 
136,900 tons during the first half of 1949 
compared with 11,835,795 in the first half of 
1948. Other branches of the mining indus- 
try yielded more satisfactory results, gen- 
erally exceeding last year’s production rate. 
In the first 6 months of 1949, coke output is 
estimated at 3,211,900 tons; iron ore, 766,400 
tons; and manganese ore, 60,000 tons. 

Power output also exceeded last year’s pro- 
duction rate. During the first half of 1949, 
4,034,400,000 kilowatt-hours of electric power 
were produced by the nationalized electric- 
power industry, compared with 3,615,575,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1948. During the same 
period of 1949, 1,105,500,000 cubic meters of 
gas were produced, which amounted to 100.9 
percent of planned production for the period. 
In general, there were no restrictive measures 
noted during the period under review, and 
both industrial and private users of power 
appeared to be adequately supplied. 

Production figures on pig iron, raw steel, 
and rolled materials are no longer published, 
but the State Statistical Office has reported 
that these industries exceeded the planned 
targets by 2.7 percent. 

The metalworking industry, which is the 
most important of Czechoslovak industries 
and accounts for 30:'percent of its export 
trade, occupies the key position in the Five- 
Year Plan. During the first 6 months of the 
year, this industry accomplished 99.8 percent 
of the Plan. The main obstacles were in- 
sufficient supplies and delayed deliveries of 
metallurgical products, shortages of nonfer- 
rous metals, nonfulfillment of delivery terms 
for component parts, faulty production 
schedules, and lack of competent labor. 

The highly developed Czechoslovak textile 
and clothing industry exceeded its produc- 
tion plan for the first 6 months of 1949 by 5.7 
percent. Production of cotton, woolen, and 
linen yarns was slightly higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1948. 

Production of sawn timber and railroad 
ties was about 4 percent lower than last year’s 
rate of output, amounting to 1,663,600 cubic 
meters for January-June 1949. 

The glass industry failed to achieve any of 
its planned targets during the first half of 
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1943. The inhibiting factors in the industry 
were not of recent origin, being labor shcrt- 
ages, faulty materials, failure to receive 
needed and ordered technical equipment, and 
the rising buyer's market in the export areas. 
Glass production approximated the output 
of the comparable period in 1948. Accord- 
ing to official figures, 66,970.3 tons of hollow 
glass, 62,185.1 tons of plate glass, and 4,718.2 
tons of miscellaneous glass articles were 
produced during the first 6 months of 1949. 
Manufacture of electric bulbs was severely 
restricted by a shortage of tungsten. Con- 
traction of foreign markets coupled with 
reluctance of foreign customers to take non- 
essential goods appear to have limited the 
sale of glass products. 

The imitation-stone and jewelry industry, 
centered around Jablonec (Gablonz), has 
run into production and organizational dif- 
ficulties which are seriously affecting ex- 
ports. Shipments to the United States and 
India, chief purchasers of the Jablonec pro- 
duction, were reported to have fallen. For- 
eign competition in bijouterie, mainly in 
Austria and Germany, was felt. 

The footwear industry exceeded its pro- 
duction target by 3.6 percent, with the pro- 
duction of 33,600,000 pairs of shoes, despite 
difficulty in obtaining the required leather 
The industry is committed by trade agree- 
ments to send large shipments of shoes to 
Soviet Russia, Poland, and other eastern 
European countries. The rubber sector of the 
industry was severely hampered by short- 
ages of component materials, such as chan- 
nel and furnace blacks, and failed to meet 
its production target. 


AGRICULTURE 


Further steps were taken during the first 
half of 1949 to bring agriculture in line with 
the communistic pattern and to prepare the 
way for collectivization. Chief among these 
was a Government decree abolishing all pri- 
vate and cooperative purchasing and dis- 
tributing agencies in the agricultural field 
and transferring their functions to a Cen- 
tral Agency; an order providing contractual 
relations between Government agencies and 
farmers for all farm production and deliv- 
eries; a law on the mechanization of agri- 
culture; and a law on the unification of agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

The agricultural production program for 
1949 provided for smaller plantings of bread 
grains with corresponding increases in areas 
devoted to sugar beets, potatoes, and feed 
crops, to be supplemented by imports from 
eastern Europe. Favorable weather during 
the first 6 months of 1949 gave agricultural 
production such a good start that success 
of the program seemed assured 

Except for certain free-market sales, strict 
rationing of all food was continued through- 
out the period. The average monthly ration 
of major foodstuffs for a working adult was 
about 13,000 grams of bread, 8,300 grams of 
potatoes, 1,500 grams of meat, 880 grams of 
fat, 1,600 grams of sugar, 5 eggs, and 3.75 
liters of milk. Additional food was obtain- 
able on the higher-priced free market. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Planned goals for the half year were offi- 
cially overfulfilled by the Czechoslovak rail- 
ways, but civil air operations did not attain 
the 1948 scale, and the low-water level 
prevented satisfactory utilization of water 
transport. In a sweeping reorganization, 
previous transport agencies, both state- 
operated and privately owned concerns, were 
reformed into homogeneous national corpo- 
rations in an attempt to place transport 
operations on a more efficiently operating 
basis. 

FINANCE 


The chief postwar reform in the taxation 
system was the introduction of the general 


tax in January, which expressed a shift from 
direct to indirect taxation as well as a sim. 
plification of the system. In addition to 
being a fiscal device to provide State funds 
the general tax is intended to operate as 4 | 
deflationary measure and to absorb CX cess | 
purchasing power by the establishment of , 
freemarket in certain goods at exorbitant 
prices. The rates of the general tax may be 
varied by decree of the Ministry of Finance 
(they were slightly reduced in June) and are 
theoretically fixed according to the volume 
of excess purchasing power. Its effectiveness , 
in reducing inflationary pressure is indicateg 
by the drop in circulation of National Ban, 
notes from 71,996,554,000 crowns at the cloge 
of 1948 to 64,379,842,000 crowns on June 39 
1949 

State revenues for the first half of 194 
were 22 percent higher than budget estimates 
and amounted to 55,700,900,000 crowns, com. 
pared with receipts of 31,757,800,000 crown 
during the corresponding period of 1948. Tr 
general tax provided nearly half of the tg, 
receipts. 

An outstanding financial feature of the 
first 6 months of 1949 was the increase in de. 
mand deposits, and particularly those of the 
State. Although savings deposits showed 
little change, demand deposits increaseq 
from 58,669,000,000 crowns in January t 
84,266,000,000 in May. Increased balances jn 
part were due to an increase in the accounts 
of the State Treasury and the Fund of 
Nationalized Economy 

According to statements of the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia, holdings of foreign 
currency dropped from 4,186,492,000 crowns 
on December 31, 1948, to 2,921,996,000 crowns 
on June 30, 1949 

There appeared to be no significant change 
in the volume of public debt from the 141, 
891,000,000 crowns as of December 31, 1948. 

In the foreign-debt field, Czechoslovakia 
notified the coguarantors of the 1934 Aus- 
trian loan on May 16, 1949, that it would not 
pay its share of the interest due on June 1, 
1949, and asked that a meeting of the co- 
guarantors be held and that the solvency of 
Austria be determined Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Great Britain had each guaran- 
teed 24.5 percent of the loan, which was 
floated under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, with smaller amounts being divided } 
among other countries. Austria had discon- 
tinued payments after 1938 and the guaran- 
tors had paid since that date. Czechoslovakia 
emphasized to its coguarantors that it did not 
definitely refuse to continue payments and 
stressed that it had always carried out debt 
service on its foreign debts 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Czechoslovakia had for the first half of 
1949 a trade deficit of 226,000,000 crowns com- 
pared with a deficit of 4,376,000,000 crowns for 
the same period of 1948, according to official 
statistics. The latter was chiefly attributable 
to large imports of grains and fodder from the 
Soviet Union made necessary by the crop 
failure in 1947. The accompanying table 
gives the monthly imports and exports for 
the first 6 months of 1949 and 1948. 

Trade with eastern European countries ac- 
counted for approximately 40 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s total world trade. De- 
creases were observed in exports to most 
western European countries, particularly to 
Belgium, Sweden, France, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland 

The level of Czechoslovak declared exports 
to the United States fell to $9,505,339 in the 
first half of 1949, a decline of 33 percent 
from $13,642,986 in the 1948 period. All 
important textile items except hats and hat 
bodies and linen products showed significant 
sales decreases, and United States importers 
bought barely 11 percent of the 1948 volume | 
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of purchases of Czechoslovak cotton products. 
Reports indicate that an inferior quality 
of goods bought in 1948 was responsible for 
these decreases. Czechoslovakia continued 
to exert strenous efforts to market its goods 
in the United States. Although these efforts 
failed to raise the over-all level of exports, 
new items such as sporting rifles, tobacco 
products, oil, and bentwood furniture ap- 
peared on the declared-export list, and sales 
of artificial flowers, chandeliers, chocolate 
products, hats and hat bodies, hops, linen 
goods, naphthalene, prisms, and shoes were 
increased. 


Czvechoslovakia’s Foreign Trade, First Half 
of 1948 and 1949 


[In millions of crowns*] 
Imports Exports 
Month 
1049 1048 1949 1948 
January 2, 586 4, 168 2.485 2, 363 
February 2,933 | 3,604) 3,048 2. 382 
March _ 3.216 | 3,446) 3,560 2 859 
April 3, 604 4, 274 3,497 3,018 
May 3, 524 3, 224 3, 543 3, 382 
June 4,331 | 2,693 | 3,930 3.297 
Total 20,285 21,606 > 20,059 17, 229 
*QOfficial rate of exchange: 50 crowns=$1. 


Imports from the United States dropped 
from $10,160,000 in the first half of 1948 to 
$7,490,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1949. 

The basis of commercial policy continued 
to be the bilateral trade agreement, but evi- 
dence of increased cooperation with all 
Soviet bloc countries was apparent, particu- 
larly through the medium of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid 


oY 
Keypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImPorRT DuTIES To BE CALCULATED ON 
PREDEVALUATION BASIS 


The Egyptian Customs Administration has 
announced that duties on merchandise im- 
ported from hard-currency countries will be 
calculated on the basis of the rate of ex- 
change prior to devaluation (effective Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, the Egyptian pound was 
devalued. The present exchange rate is 
$2.87= £E1) i. e., $4.133 equal £E1, if the final 
contract for purchase was concluded before 
September 19, 1949, according to an airgram 
dated September 23, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Cairo 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRACTORS: IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED 


Import duties on tractors (French import 
tariff item No. 1798 B), suspended in France 
Since July 1944, have been restored by an 
order published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel and effective September 23, 1949, accord- 
ing to an airgram of October 3 from the 
United States Embassy, Paris. 

Rates of import duty, as listed in the 
French import tariff, are: Crawler tractors, 
and wheel tractors weighing not more than 
1,200 kilograms (1 kilogram =2.2 pounds), 15 
percent ad valorem; wheel tractors weighing 
more than 1,200 kilograms, and winch trac- 
tors, 35 percent ad valorem 


October 24. 1949 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 25, 1944, for announcement of temporary 
suspension of import duties. | 


SPECIAL TRADE DISCOUNTS MuUsT BE IN- 
CLUDED IN DUTIABLE VALUE OF IMPORTS 


The French Customs ruling of June 23, 
1949, with respect to the inclusion of trade 
discounts in the dutiable value of imports, 
as announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 5, 1949, does not apply to all 
trade discounts but only to special trade 
discounts granted by foreign suppliers to 
their exclusive representatives, sole agents, 
subsidiaries, parent houses and, in general, 
to any persons who have common interests 
with the suppliers in any way or business. 


CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTING ERP IMPORTS 
ANNOUNCED 


Conditions under which ERP imports into 
France may be effected have been announced 
in a notice to importers published in the 
French Journal Officiel of August 14, 1949, 
according to a report of August 16 from the 
United States Embassy, Paris. 

This notice is published in conformity with 
the requirement by French decree No. 49-927 
of July 13, 1949, that public notification of 
conditions under which importations may be 
effected in France under any commercial 
agreement or import program must be made 
public within 15 days following the date such 
agreement or plan becomes operative. The 
notice specifies, with respect to the current 
programs established under ERP, (1) prod- 
ucts which are to be imported by a “groupe- 
ment,” (2) products which are to be imported 
after consultation with interested trade or- 
ganizations, and (3) products the importa- 
tion of which is subject to a simultaneous 
examination of applications for licenses sub- 
mitted by individuals. 

The notice informs importers that future 
notices published periodically in the French 
Journal Officiel will apprise them of the prod- 
ucts classified under categories 2 and 3 above. 
importation of which is to be provided for by 
virtue of successive releases of dollar credits. 
The first of these notices was announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 23, 
1949, under the heading “First Tentative 
List of Products for Importation Under 
ERP Dollar Credits in 1949-50 Announced.” 
The present notice states that precise par- 
ticulars concerning the total credit allowed 
for each item and the origin of the products 
cannot be included in these later notices be- 
cause of the possibility of modifications to 
which these particulars are liable up to the 
time of delivery of purchase authorizations. 
The technical ministries with which the ap- 
plications for licenses must be filed will fur- 
nish all required information on these sub- 
jects. 

Applications for licenses are drawn up in 
accordance with procedure outlined in Notice 
to Importers and Avis (Notice) No. 404 of 
the French Exchange Office (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 3, 1949). Es- 
pecial attention of importers is called to ob- 
ligations which devolve on them with re- 
spect to prices. 

The present notice of August 14 lists prod- 
ucts and channels through which they may 
be imported as follows: 


Products To Be Imported by Groupements 
(indication of specific groupement in paren- 
theses) : 

Breadstuffs, secondary cereals, rice, rice 
flour, grist (large grain) of polished rice 
(milled or whitened rice), other products 
with a cereal base (ONIC); 

Oils and greases (GNAPO); 

Seeds, other than oilseeds (GNAT); 

Raw cotton (GIRC); 

Cotton linters (GIRCL); 


Wool (GIRL); 

Ramie (GIRLIN); 

Nitrogenous fertilizers (SIPA); 

Antibiotics (GIP); 

Derivatives of coal-tar oils (ATIGED); 

Dopes (GAC); 

Coal and derived combustibles (ATIC); 

Crude petroleum and petroleum products 
(GAC): 

Sulfur (SIS); 

Asbestos (GIA); 

Metallurgy products (iron, steel, ferro-al- 
loys) (GIPS); 

Copper and copper products; brass and 
bronze and their products; lead and alloys 
with a base of lead and their products; tin, 
alloys with a base of tin, and their products; 
zinc, alloys with a base of zinc, and products 
of zinc; miscellaneous industrial nonferrous 
metals and their products (GIRM); 

Nickel and alloys with a base of nickel and 
products of nickel (GIRN); 


Products To Be Imported After Consultation 
With Interested Trade Organizations: 


Raw cotton; manila or abaca; sisal; ramie; 
other vegetable fibers; 

Bristles and hair of animal origin (except 
wool), raw silk; 

Essential oils; 

Miscellaneous nonedible vegetable prod- 
ucts; 

Prepared hog bristles; 

Logs of hardwood, dowels and cut-up wood 
(except railroad ties); logs of softwood, dowels 
and cut-up wood (except railroad ties); prod- 
ucts of soft sawings (except railroad ties); 
products of hard sawings (except railroad 
ties); 

Pulp, special papers; 

Zinc ore; 

Agricultural equipment (exclusive of trac- 
tors); crawler tractors, tractors with wheels 
(except industrial tractors) ; 

Surgical needles; 


Products Importation of Which Depends on 
Simultaneous Examination of Individual 
Applications for Licenses: 


Vegetable drugs; 

Miscellaneous nonedible animal products; 

Alcohols; industrial chemical products 
(other than alcohols); chemical specialties 
(except dopes); medical and pharmaceutical 
products (except antibiotics) ; 

Pigments, paints, and varnish; tanning and 
dying extracts of vegetable origin; 

Explosives, detonators, and mine cartridges; 

Raw products for plastic material; 

Railroad ties, mine poles, and timber and 
other products of nonmanufactured wood; 
pencil boards; rough shapes for shuttles; 
accumulator separators; wood for paper 
pulp; 

Petroleum coke, stones, hydraulic cement, 
lime; clay and clay products; other non- 
metallic ores (except sulfur and asbestos); 
products with a base of nonmetallic ores; 
nonferrous and concentrated ore; 

Miscellaneous finished products of iron and 
steel; 

Generators and electric motors, electric ap- 
paratus, motors, and turbines; 

Mine equipment and apparatus for hoist- 
ing and handling; machine tools; machines 
for the working metals (except machine 
tools); industrial equipment not included in 
and well-defined classification and including 
office machines, their accessories and separate 
parts; 

Motor vehicles, motors and separate parts; 
separate parts, accessories and equipment for 
aircraft ground maneuver; railway material 
and separate parts; ships and equipment; 

Scientific and professional instruments, 
equipment, and furnishings; 

Miscellaneous industrial products and fin- 
ished products; 

Miscellaneous manufactured products not 
entering into any well-defined classification; 

Crude rubber and blended gums; synthetic 
rubber, regenerated rubber and rubber waste; 
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tires, tubes, and materials for the repair of 
tubes; miscellaneous products of rubber and 
rubber waste. 


French North 
Afriea 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS, ALGERIA 


(Dated September 30, 1949) 


In general, prices of commodities so far 
have not experienced any strong reaction in 
Algeria from the devaluation of the franc 
on September 19. To combat the shortage 
in milk products, the established import 
program called for the importation of 14,000 
metric tons of butter from the Netherlands 
and Denmark in August, and from 20,000 
to 25,000 tons in September from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, New Zealand, and Ar- 
gentina. A differential of 25 percent in the 
price of French butter as compared with the 
price of butter imported from outside of 
France gives preference to imports trom the 
Netherlands and Denmark. 

The over-all agricultural situation in 
Algeria during September was excellent, 
with harvest prospects only temporarily 
dimmed by the heat-wave which swept over 
Algiers during the middle of the month. 
However, despite the excellent crop forecasts, 
there still remains the problem of finding 
markets for the produce. Although prices 
have maintained a steady level up to the 
present, it is feared that foreign marketing 
supply-demand factors may operate to force 
a decline, considering the limited prospects. 
The new fig harvest, for example, is now 
ready, and still some 200 to 300 tons of last 
year’s stocks remain to be sold. Turkey is 
the most serious competitor in the fig trade. 
Meanwhile, Algerian dates are receiving se- 
rious competition from the Persian Gulf 
product. Generally Algerian dates are 
packed while very fresh and sometimes do 
not reach their destination in good condi- 
tion. Though they are competing for the 
table-use market, they are not well-enough 
packed for the discriminating buyer. Yet, 
the producers here refuse to sell their prod- 
duce in sheets for industrial use at a lower 
price. This does not alter the fact that 
the Algerian date is actually the superior 
product. 

Records have been attained for cereal pro- 
duction, and it is estimated that the four 
principal cereal crops—hard wheat, soft 
wheat, oats, and barley—will total 208,500 
metric tons against last year’s aggregate of 
157,000 tons and 180,000 tons for the average 
prewar year. The farmers, however, are dis- 
pleased with the marketing situation, and 
the Association of Wheat Producers has af- 
firmed that its members will refuse to de- 
liver wheat at less than 2,700 francs per 
100 kilograms if Government promises of 
stabilization, lower prices, and no wage in- 
creases are not kept. It is also felt that 
the price 1,500 francs per 100 kilograms for 
barley is too low. 

Algerian cereal crops have been finding 
good markets, barley especially, in Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Belgium. Sales %o 
Belgium, however, represent barter payment 
in terms of jute bags. This explains in 
some degree, the strong interest toward in- 
troducing Algerian produce into Japan, where 
the preferred dollar exchange can be ob- 
tained. It is reported that Tunisia, too, is 
negotiating for participation in the Japa- 
nese market for the sale of olive oil, part 

of which may be expected to come from 
Algeria. Although Algerian wine prices 
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showed some improvement during Septem- 
ber, the market was relatively inactive and 
the competition of Spanish and Italian wines 
has induced the viticulturists to lodge a for- 
mal protest against the importation of for- 
eign wines in France. It is believed that the 
Swiss market for Algerian wines already has 
been lost. 

Inauguration of the first fibrocement 
(cement reinforced by fiber) plant in Algeria 
took place on September 24. 

Work has commenced on a coal-burning 
power plant at Bone Harbor to replace one 
damaged by wartime bombings. This new 
plant will cover 3,600 square meters. Two 
units of 25,000 kw. each will be constructed, 
to be followed by two more equivalent or 
larger units. It is expected that the entire 
project will be completed by the end of 1952. 
Inasmuch as power is a nationalized utility, 
the work is being done under the auspices of 
the E. G. A. (Electricité Gaz d’Algérie) . 

For the first time since the war, Algeria 
will be the scene of an international air 
show, to be held on the approximate date of 
October 15, at Oran, under the supervision of 
the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale. 

Three new cargo ships in addition to the 
other three already in operation are to aug- 
ment the service between Algeria, Rouen, 
and Dunkirk. These ships are 128 meters 
in length and 4,003 gross-weight tons. They 
are five-hold ships, two of which are refriger- 
ated to permit the transport of meat. Two 
new passenger ships with a 1,000-passenger 
capacity each, which will serve Algeria, were 
also launched during September—the Ville 
de Marseille and the Ville de Tunis. Both 
will be ready for service in 1950 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


UNITED STATES EXTENDS PROVISIONAL 
ASSENT TO FRENCH MOROCCAN IMPORT- 
LICENSING REGULATIONS 


The United States Government has 
assented for a provisional period of 60 days, 
effective October 10, 1949, to the Moroccan 
import regulations of December 30, 1948 
The United States Government had pre- 
viously assented to these regulations on 
June 10, 1949, for a temporary 3-month 
period, and had renewed that assent for 
an additional 30 days on September 10, 1949 

The December 30 import regulations ex- 
tend licensing requirements in French 
Morocco to imports for which no request is 
made of the Protectorate authorities for an 
allocation of foreign exchange. Prior to 
their issuance, most imports not requiring 
allocation of exchange were exempt from 
import licensing. Also, the December 30 
regulations limit “imports without ex- 
change” to certain specified items essential 
to the Moroccan economy. 

The 60-day assent has been granted on 
the basis of terms recently negotiated by 
United States and Protectorate representa- 
tives. In general, these terms provide for 
a system of bidding or specific quotas for 
imports financed from official dollar alloca- 
tions. They also provide a uniform basis for 
the valuation of goods for customs purposes, 
and a special clause governing treatment of 
hardship cases. During the 60-day period, 
discussions are to continue on certain asso- 
ciated problems affecting the economic rela- 
tionships of the two countries. The detailed 
terms are set forth in the following para- 
graphs: 


A. IMPORTS FINANCED FROM OFFICIAL DOLLAR 
ALLOCATIONS 

1. Invitations To Bid: 

a. It is understood that a comprehensive 
system of invitations to bid will be estab- 
lished in the French Zone of Morocco for all 
products for which such a system can be put 


into practice, in sufficient time to be in Op- 
eration by the time that credits for the year 
1949-1950 will become available. 

b. End-users will be so informed and wil] 
receive detailed instructions for each product. 

c. An administrative control over these in. 
vitations to bid will be established; the bids 
or certified copies thereof will remain in the 
files of the appropriate agency of the aq- 
ministration. 

d. ECA regulations on this subject, if any, 
shall be taken into consideration. 

e. It is understood that such a system of 
invitations to bid can be established only on 
condition that sufficient time is available 
between the date on which credits are put 
at the disposition of the Protectorate and 
their expiration date. 

f. It is equally understood that this system 
will be extended on the same basis to the 
self-financing plan. 

g. Invitations to submit bids will not be 
limited to importers in Morocco, but will be 
extended also to exporters and manufac- 
turers located abroad. 

h. The Protectorate Government will pub- 
lish the list of all products to be im ported. 

i. It will especially publicize those prod- 
ucts on the list for which a system of invi- 
tation to bid will be required and will revise 
this list when it becomes necessary. 

7. In execution of the two preceding Para- 
graphs, the list of products to be received 
under the Marshall plan during the years 
1949-1950 has been published in the Docu- 
mentary Notes of the Directorate of Com- 
merce for July 15, 1949. In this list the 
products susceptible of coming within the 
bidding system have been marked with an 
asterisk. 

k. Corrections to this list, as well as pre- 
cisions concerning the mechanism of distri- 
bution of credits under the Marshall plan 
and the self-financing plan have been pub- 
lished or will be published in the immediate 
future. In particular, it was specified in the 
Documentary Notes of August 15, 1949, that 
the end-user should call for bids at the time 
of the provisional distribution of credits, 
under the reserve of the credits being ob- 
tained on a definitive basis, and that the 
end-user should phrase his calls for bids in 
a manner sufficiently broad to permit the 
largest possible number of suppliers to make 
offers 

2. Quotas 

a. Agricultural and Industrial Equip- 
ment and their Spare Parts: 

It is agreed that as regards all agricultural 
and industrial equipment and their spare 
parts, the imports carried out during the 
years 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1946, 1947, and 
1948, with or without official allocations of 
exchange, shall be taken as the base of the 
granting of quotas. However, a percentage 
fixed by the Administration of the Pro- 
tectorate which will not be less than 15 per- 
cent of the credits available for inrports of 
agricultural equipment and spare parts, nor 
less than 20 percent of the credits available 
for imports of industrial equipment and 
spare parts, is reserved for new importers 
who will present as justification an exclusive 
sales contract issued by the factory or the 
official organization charged with the export 
of the product and who have a sufficient 
sales, maintenance, and repair organization. 
It is understood, however, that the sum of 
the credits which could be allocated to all 
new importers at each distribution of credits 
will not exceed the total of the credits 
available corresponding to the percentages 
fixed above and that the remainder, if there 
should be any after these allocations, will be 
distributed proportionally among the estab- 
lished importers. 

Within the framework of these general 
principles and within the limit of the per- 
centages cited above, there will be allocated 
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to each new importer a quota which shall 
not be less than that allocated to an estab- 
lished importer who represents a brand of 
analogous importance and who has a com- 
parable local sales maintenance and repair 
organization. If a new importer were to ob- 
tain the agency for a new type of equipment, 
the quota which he would receive would not 
be less than that received by the established 
importer who has the agency for a type of 
equipment of analogous importance and who 
has a comparable local sales maintenance 
and repair organization. A proportional re- 
duction would be applied to quotas of the 
new importers calculated on the above basis 
if the total exceeded the percentage con- 
templated in the preceding paragraph of 
this section. 
b. Automotive Spare Parts: 

A percentage fixed by the Administration 
of the Protectorate which shall not be less 
than 15 percent of the credits available for 
imports of automotive spare parts is reserved 
for new importers who will present as justi- 
fication a regular agency contract and a 
sufficient commercial organization. It is 
understood, however, that the sum of the 
exchange which could be allocated to all new 
importers at each distribution of credits will 
not exceed the total corresponding to the 
percentage fixed above and that the remain- 
der, if any should exist after these alloca- 
tions, will be distributed proportionally 
among the established importers. 

Within the framework of these general 
principles and within the limit of the per- 
centage above mentioned, there will be allo- 
cated to each new importer a quota which 
shall not be less than that allocated to an 
established importer who represents a brand 
of analogous importance and who has & 
comparable local sales organization. A pro- 
portional reduction would be applied to the 
quotas so calculated if the total were to 
exceed the percentage provided in the fore- 
going paragraph. 

The share reserved for established import- 
ers will be divided between the agents cof 
brands of automobiles and trucks on the one 
hand and importers representing brands of 
spare parts on the other hand. 

The share reserved to agents of brands of 
automobiles and trucks will be divided among 
them in proportion to the number of vehicles 
of each brand existing in Morocco. 

The share reserved for importers who are 
agents of spare parts companies will be di- 
vided among them on the basis of their im- 
ports during the years 1936, 1937, 1938, and 
1946, 1947, and 1948, with or without alloca- 
tions of exchange. 

c. Heavy-Duty Tires: 

Eighty-five percent of the credits are re- 
served for importers who received exchange 
under the distribution of credits ERP 5 (sec- 
ond quarter 1949) 

Ten percent of the credits are allocated to 
importers who have not received exchange, 
but who have already imported heavy-duty 
tires. 

These importers will have to present as 
justification an exclusive sales contract from 
the factory or from the official organism in 
charge of the export of the brand and have 
a sufficient sales organization. The quota 
which shall be allocated to each one of them 
will be based on his past imports of the brand 
which he represents without being able to 
exceed 214 percent of all credits available for 
the purchase of heavy-duty tires under that 
particular distribution, unless the impor- 
tance of the brand he represents and of his 
sales installation, as compared with the im- 
portance of a brand represented by an estab- 
lished importer and of his sales installation 
justifies a higher quota. 

Five percent of the credits are reserved for 
new importers never having imported heavy- 
duty tires upon presentation of an exclusive 
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sales contract from the factory or from the 
official organism charged with the export of 
the brand and proof that they have a suffi- 
cient sales organization. 

The importance of the brand represented 
and of the local sales installations will be 
taken into consideration in determining the 
quota of each new importer. 

In the event that the 10 percent is not en- 
tirely allocated, the remainder would be 
added to the portion reserved to new import- 
ers. If this share is not distributed in its 
entirety, the remainder is distributed among 
all importers. 

d. Special Lubricants: 

The following rules of distribution will be 
applied to exchange available for the impor- 
tation of special lubricants: 

Twenty percent to priority end-users, rail- 
roads (CFM), phosphates (OCP), electric 
company (EEM) and the Moroccan Transport 
Company (CTM). These purchases will be 
made under the bidding system. 

Forty percent for importers proportional 
to their imports of ordinary lubricants from 
France and through allocation of exchange 
on condition that their prices be no higher 
than those offered by importers of special 
lubricants in the following group, it being 
understood that if their bids are higher they 
will have the possibility of presenting new 
propositions for the amount of imports cov- 
ered by this 40 percent. 

Forty percent for importers offering the 
same quality of lubricants at the lowest 
prices. In the event of dispute over the 
quality of the products, the importer will be 
able to request a test from the laboratory of 
the Directorate of Industrial Production and 
Mines. 

e. Ordinary Lubricants 

Within the framework of the present pro- 
gram the distribution of exchange credits to 
the importers of ordinary lubricants which 
France could not supply will be carried out 
under a system of bids. 

If an importer cannot import sufficient 
ordinary lubricants from France to supply his 
distribution system, he will have the possi- 
bility, within the limits of the exchange 
available, to present new bids for the quanti- 
ties necessary to insure these supplies. 

The bids for special and ordinary lubricants 
will be submitted in sealed envelopes which 
will be opened in a meeting at which the 
importer or his representative will have the 
right to attend. 

f. General Remarks 

In the event that it would appear oppor- 
tune to create new quotas for other products 
or to modify the system of existing quotas, 
the Protectorate authorities would not refuse 
to examine with the American authorities, the 
additions envisaged on the one side or on the 
other, or the modifications suggested by the 
American authorities. 

3. General Observations Regarding Offcial 
Allocations of Exchange: 

a. The Protectorate authorities will exam- 
ine with the American authorities the meth- 
ods of distribution of credits which could be 
granted in the future for the importation of 
products for which there has been no alloca- 
tion of credits up to the present time. 

b. In the event that an importer obtains 
the exclusive agency in the French Zone of 
Morocco of a branded product for which the 
former agent had received an allocation of 
official exchange, the quota which will be 
granted to him shall be calculated by a mutu- 
ally acceptable procedure, taking into ac- 
count, on the one hand, the volume of 
imports of the branded product under con- 
sideration destined for sale in the French 
Zone of Morocco during the immediately 
preceding twelve months; and, on the other 
hand, the importance of the facilities for sale 
and, if appropriate, for maintenance and 
repair, which the new agent has at his 
disposal. 

In the event that, subsequently, the meth- 
od of calculation of individual quotas, or the 
system of distribution of quotas as a whole, 


should be modified, the measures that would 
be adopted would apply aytomatically to the 
new agents under the same conditions appli- 
cable to all other importers. 


B. ImMPorts WITHOUT ALLOCATIONS OF DOLLARS 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF THE REGULA- 
TION OF DECEMBER 30 


1. Date of Application: 

It is recalled that as a temporary measure 
there has been admitted under the condi- 
tions prevailing prior to June 10, 1949, the 
importation without exchange of the prod- 
ucts which are proved to have been shipped 
to the French Zone of Morocco before June 
26, 1949. The importer must prove the date 
of shipment of goods by producing the fol- 
lowing documents: 

a. For arrivals by sea, bill of lading is- 
sued at the point of shipment showing as 
destination a port of the French Zone of 
Morocco, 

b. Imports by other means: Latest trans- 
port documents (trucker’s way-bill, etc.) 
drawn up showing as destination the French 
Zone of Morocco. 

1 bis. Temporary Measures: 

As an exceptional measure the Protectorate 
Administration will examine, in a spirit of 
good will, requests for exceptions pursuant 
to the execution of contracts closed before 
June 10 on condition: 

a. That it be a question of merchandise 
specially fabricated, packaged, designed, or 
adapted for the Moroccan market; 

b. That the importer produce proof of the 
date of contract as well as of a payment on 
his order before June 10, or of the opening 
of a confirmed and irrevocable letter of 
credit before this same date, or else in their 
absence, that he present as proof that his 
contract was closed before June 10, a declara- 
tion under oath made by the seller before the 
competent local authorities and authenti- 
cated by the competent French Consul. Un- 
less it is a question of a contraet dated prior 
to December 31, 1948, he will have to prove 
the impossibility of canceling the contract 
without substantial financial loss. He will 
have to prove, on the other hand, that he 
has been unable to have the merchandise 
shipped before June 25, 1949. 

Requests for exemptions under this head- 
ing must be filed with the Directorate of 
Commerce at Rabat within 30 days from Oc- 
tober 10, 1949; the documentary evidence re- 
quired may be furnished subsequently. 

2. Customs Valuation: 

a. In accordance with the assurances given 
June 1, 1949, by the Department to the 
American Embassy in Paris, merchandise 
imported within the framework of the meas- 
ures contemplated by the Residential De- 
cree and the Notice to Importers of Decem- 
ber 30, 1949, is valued on the same basis ‘as 
similar merchandise, whether imported by 
means of official allocations of exchange or 
from the franc zone. 

b. The dutiable value of the goods is their 
cash wholesale value at the place and at the 
time of presentation to the customs; that is 
to say, the wholesale value of these goods, or 
of goods of the same type in the market of 
the place where the import has taken place, 
with deduction made of duties and taxes 
collected by the customs and warehouse 
duties as well as miscellaneous costs borne 
by the merchandise subsequent to its pass- 
ing through customs. 

c. In the event that there exists for an 
imported product a free and an official mar- 
ket (sugar, coffee, tea, for example), the 
dutiable value is that determined in accord- 
ance with paragraph (b) for the product 
destined to be sold on the official market. 

d. General consumption goods (cotton tex- 
tiles, for example) for which in practice there 
exist wholesale price ranges on the local 
market, are valued under the same condi- 
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tions as similar imported goods on the basis 
of the wholesale prices practiced on the local 
market in accordance with paragraph (b). 

e. As regards industrial manufactured 
products (tires, trucks, industrial equipment, 
for example) which show a wide differentia- 
tion as to types, characteristics, brands, etc.., 
the assessment of duty is Carried out in ac- 
cordance with the several elements usually 
taken into consideration and notably the 
wholesale price on the local market for these 
products. 

f. It is understood that this will not pre- 
vent subsequent discussions on the basis of 
the problem in the event that the American 
Government should desire to have them. 

3. Exceptions for Maintenance Products not 
Destined to be Resold: 

It has been agreed that such exceptions 
will be granted upon request to the Protec- 
torate authorities and following the inter- 
vention of an American Consulate in Morocco. 

4. General Dispositions: 

a. It is agreed that the French authorities 
will not modify, without the agreement of 
the American authorities, the list of goods 
whose importation is authorized without offi- 
cial allocation of exchange. 

b. It is agreed that the licenses for the 
importation of products included in the list 
annexed to the Decree of December 30 shall 
be granted without limitation for all the 
products, with the exception, on a temporary 
basis, of sugar. 

5. Sugar and Tea: 

a. The French Delegation invokes the ne- 
cessity of adapting progressively to times of 
peace the system of controls imposed by war- 
time circumstances and informs the Ameri- 
can Delegation that the importance of sugar 
stocks and of the quantities of sugar to be 
received under purchase contracts currently 
in force, as well as the necessity of assuring 
the security of the supply of this commodity 
to Morocco, do not permit in the present 
circumstances the granting of licenses with- 
out limitation for this product. 

Notably, the abandonment of the specific 
rules currently applied to imports of sugar 
would involve considerable losses to the 
Treasury on the stocks or the contracts, losses 
which would compromise the equilibrium of 
the budget. 

Concern for the maintenance of the sta- 
bility of the franc must equally be taken into 
consideration in this respect. 

Within the limits authorized, purchases of 
raw sugar without allocations of exchange 
are carried out under the bidding system. 

b. The French Delegation has made known 
the liberalization which has already been 
made of the controls existing on June 4, 
1949, as regards coffee and tea. These articles, 
when imported without official allocations of 
exchange, are left in their entirety at the 
disposition of the importer. 

The authorities of the Protectorate will 
examine immediately with the American au- 
thorities the price at which sugar is ceded 
in order that it may be fixed at such a level 
so that it may be possible to sell, with a rea- 
sonable profit, non-ceded sugar, imported 
without official allocations of exchange, at a 
price which would not be superior to the 
official wholesale price. 

It is understood that as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, the present regime of 
restrictions will be liberalized as much as 

4 
possible in order to allow as soon as possible 
reestablishment of liberty in this field. 

ce. Disposition of Dollar Credits Available 
to the Protectorate for the Purchase 
of Tea: 

Tea importers may submit bids to the Pro- 
tectorate through a commission on which im- 
porters or their nominated representatives 
shall sit. This commission shall advise the 
Protectorate authorities as regards the qual- 
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ity of the samples submitted, or as to ques- 
tions of price, but the Protectorate authori- 
ties shall make the determination as to which 
of the bids shall be finally accepted. 

The conditions of bidding shall be so es- 
tablished as to provide an opportunity for 
the maximum number of importers to sub- 
mit bids. In particular, the requirements for 
the maintenance of security stocks shall be 
such as to require the least possible immobi- 
lization of capital consistent with the needs 
of the country (in the present circumstances 
the bidding specifications may demand that 
the security stock should reach a maximum 
of 50 percent of all purchases) and thus to 
encourage the submission of bids by small 
importers as well as large. To this end the 
importers shall be assured that at the time 
they sell their security stocks the price of 
tea shall be fixed so as to cover the expenses 
of storage and for losses which may be in- 
curred by a drop in the price of tea below 
the level of its cost at the time of import. 

In so calculating the price of tea, a proce- 
dure shall be devised so as to insure to the 
importer a reasonable profit and so as to 
offer the maximum incentive to purchase a 
given quality of tea at the lowest possible 
price. 


C. CONSUMPTION TAx 


The French delegation indicated on the 
point relative to the consumption tax that 
fiscal questions have been consistently con- 
sidered in the past as implying immediate 
application, all notices relating to regula- 
tions in these matters being sent simultane- 
ously to the American Diplomatic Agent in 
Tangier with a view to obtaining the habitual 
assent of the Department of State 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 27, 
1949, and September 26, 1949, for announce- 
ment of previous United States assent to the 
regulation. | 


NEw IMPORT LICENSE REGULATIONS IN 
TUNISIA 


The import licensing system in Tunisia 
has been modified, according to the Tunisian 
Exchange Office Notice No. 43, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien on March 15 
1949, reported by the American Consulate 
General, Tunis, on April 6. 

[The changes are substantially the same 
as those reported for France, published in 
the March 28 issue of the ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. Three lists of goods, the 
same as in Tunisia, were published for 
France in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues 
of April 4 and 11, and September 5, 1949.] 

The minor differences are the following 
The form AC import license issued in Tunisia 
carries with it a uniform validity of 6 months, 
and is not renewable. The “prior-authoriza- 
tion” type of import license is issued solely 
to applicants in possession of a commercial 
contract to import only capital goods and has 
a validity of 6 months, with the possibility 
of renewals for further 6-month periods 

The object of the new regulations, as out- 
lined in the preamble to Notice No. 43, is to 
spare the Exchange Stabilization Fund an 
accumulation of long-term commitments 
at a fixed rate. 


| 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITED FERMENTED BEER: INTERNAL TAX 
FIXED IN WESTERN SECTORS OF BERLIN 


Regulations on internal taxes in the three 
Western Sectors of Berlin on beer were sup- 
plemented by an instruction of August 25, 
1949, effective September 1, published in the 


Verordnungsblatt fuer Gross-Berlin ( Officia) 
Gazette of Western Berlin) part I, No. 57 
of August 31. This instruction amends the 
law on “Revision of the Beer Tax” of July 21, 
1949. 

Limited fermented beer with a stength in 
wort of 11 to 14 percent may be offered for 
sale and will be subject to a tax of 27 
deutsche marks per hectoliter. [See Foreicy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 26, 1949, 
for previous announcement. | 


ADDITIONAL AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE 
OF GOODS WITH ITALY SIGNED 


An additional agreement signed on Sep- 
tember 29, 1949, to be effective until June 30, 
1950, provides supplementary lists to the 
trade agreement between Western Germany 
and Italy of April 28, 1949, according to JEIA 
press release No. 160 

Under the terms of this agreement, the 
new lists cover an additional exchange 
of goods amounting. to approximately 
$27,000,000 in each direction. 

Western Germany is to import from Italy, 
among other items, mainly citrus fruits, 
fresh and dried fruit, vegetables, wine, milk 
and meat products, rice, olive oil, tobacco, 
rayon and cotton yarns, other types of tex- 
tile products, chemicals, raw hides, industrial 
machinery, and electrical equipment. In 
addition, arrangements on a limited basis 
were made for tourist travel to Italy 

In exchange, Western Germany is to ex- 
port to Italy breeding livestock, beer, chemi- 
cals, assorted textile products, leather goods, 
cellulose and paper products, wood and wood 
products, iron and steel products, machin- 
ery, electrical equipment, and various con- 
sumer items. Limited provision also has 
been made for Italian tourists to visit West- 
ern Germany 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
18, 1949, for previous announcement. | ; 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FURTHER REVISION OF BIZONAL TAX 
LEGISLATION 


Certain tax revisions designed to encour- 
age capital investment and improve tax col- 
lections were put into effect in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany under Ordinance No. 95 
of the Bizonal Economic Council promul- 
gated on May 25, 1949 


Sists of a series of specific income-tax 


The ordinance con- 


concessions which in many cases are ex- 
tensions of the concessions given in Military 
Government Law No. 64 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY 0 ily 24, 1948, page 26, for 
a description of the provisions of law No. 64) 
This ordinance has been analyzed substan- 
tially as follows in Monthly Report No. 46 
of the U. S. Military Governor 

The German law in effect at the time of 
the surrender contains a provision for writ- 
ing off normal depreciation in the annual 
balance sheets of businesses. Law No. 64 
introduced for the first time the principle 
of provision for the writing off of a special 
initial allowance with respect to replace- 
ments of business assets made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, a concession modeled on certain 
provisions of the British Finance Act of 1995 

This principle was extended by hconomic 
Council Ordinance No. 95, which permits 
allowances to be granted with respect to such 
business assets as plant equipment (a maxi- 
mum of 50 percent in the first 2 years), 
dwelling houses (10 percent in each of the 
first 2 years), ships (15 percent in each of 
the first 2 years), and factory and farm 
buildings (10 percent in each of the first 
2 years). Furthermore, grants or non- 
interest-bearing loans made to various pub- 
lic and private housing organizations are to 
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be allowed as a deduction in arriving at the 
profit which is subject to tax. 

Law No. 64 extended the allowances 
granted for such categories of expenditure 
as small savings; contributions to charitable, 
religious, and scientific organizations; pay- 
ments to insurance and building societies; 
and investments in cooperative societies and 
other approved concerns. 

Ordinance No. 95 further extends all these 
limits. In the case of a single man, complete 
relief is given on 800 deutsche marks ($190); 
in the case of a married man on _ 1,200 
deutsche marks ($285). On expenditure in 
excess of these limits the proportion to be 
exempted is increased from three-eighths to 
one-half, and the ceiling from 20,000 
deutsche marks ($4,760) to 30,000 deutsche 
marks ($7,140). Furthermore, in the case 
of taxpayers 50 years of age and upward, 
their time for saving being limited, these 
limits are doubled. 

Law No. 64 gave relief to the extent of 50 
percent of the retained profits of a business, 
subject to the proviso that the retained por- 
tion concerned must not exceed 10 percent 
of the aggregate profits. Ordinance No, 95 
raised this ceiling to 15 percent. 

In the old German income-tax law, as 
amended by law No. 64, the aggregate amount 
of income and property taxes might—in the 
case of very wealthy taxpayers—exceed 100 
percent of their incomes. By making prop- 
erty tax a deduction in computing income- 
tax assessments, Ordinance No. 95 removes 
this anomaly 

The most novel provision in Ordinance No 
95 is that by which special relief from the 
application of the higher tax brackets is 
given, provided that profits are not spent 
This provision was prompted largely by the 
disparity of the treatment formerly accorded 
to the owner of an incorporated business, 
as compared with that given the “one man” 
G.m.b.H. (private company) 

Whereas companies (corporations) are 
taxed at the uniform rate of 50 percent, 
the owner of an unincorporated business 
was charged on a progressive scale which, 
in the case of an income of about 30,000 
deutsche marks ($7,140) gives an average 
rate of about 50 percent. Any surplus above 
this limit was, however, taxed at rates 
ranging from 78 to 95 percent 

Ordinance No. 95 gives a taxpayer who 
owns a business the option of paying at 50 
percent only on his total income, provided 
that he complies with two conditions: (1) 
He must restrict his drawings for personal 
consumption to 15,000 deutsche marks, this 
being 30,000 deutsche marks less the tax; 
and (2) he must earmark the balance of 
retained profits and either use it in his own 
business or invest it in long-term securities 
such as those of the Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation 

It is stipulated that the earmarked profit 
which a taxpayer may reinvest in his own 
business is to be limited to that proportion 
which is represented by the value of the busi- 
ness assets divided by the turn-over. This 
device weights the balance in favor of pro- 
ductive concerns generally, and heavy in- 
dustry in particular, where the greatest need 
for replacement exists 

Ordinance No. 95 also contains a conces- 
sion to professional men and employees who 
derive a subsidiary income from some scien- 
tific, literary, or artistic source, as, for ex- 
ample, lecture fees. They are to be charged 
on this income at a special rate, which may 
vary from 10 to 40 percent, according to 
circumstance 

Furthermore, the Ordinance provides al- 
most complete exemption from taxation of 
overtime pay Where more than normal 
hours are worked, the extra pay has two 
elements—the additional pay on a normal 
time basis, and the further addition in pay 
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derived from higher time rates. Ordinance 
No. 95 provides that the first of these ele- 
ments shall be taxed at 5 percent only, and 
that the second shall be tax-free. Further- 
more, Sunday, holiday, and night work are 
completely exempted from tax. 

The definition of what constitutes “vol- 
untary disclosure” is slightly extended in 
the taxpayer's favor. In cases of taxpayers 
being guilty of irregularities in connection 
with the special inventory taken at the time 
of monetary reform, they may compound for 
penalties against tax laws and economic 
regulations by making a “repentance pay- 
ment” of 10 percent of the underpaid taxes. 
There is a slight increase in the rate of in- 
terest charged on arrears. 


Y 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED REGULATIONS ON CLEARANCE OF 
Goops THROUGH CUSTOMS EFFECTIVE 


The Greek Government has established 
revised regulations affecting the clearance 
of imported goods through customs by reso- 
lution No. 835, effective from September 30, 
1949, according to an airgram of October 3 
from the United States Embassy, Athens. 
The resolution provides as follows: 

1. Privately owned merchandise left on 
wharves, in free zones and in covered or 
uncovered customhouse precincts in port 
areas for more than 45 days from the date 
of arrival of the vessel on which it was 
loaded, must be taken up within 15 days 
from the effective date hereof (i. e., by Oc- 
tober 15, 1949). 

2. Merchandise confiscated by the State 
because of failure on the part of its owner 
to deposit with the Customs authorities a 
declaration to the effect that the shipment 
is covered by a valid import license, may be 
taken up and cleared through customs with- 
in 15 days from the effective date hereof, 
provided that such merchandise has not been 
sold at public auction or otherwise disposed 
of by the customhouse authorities, and pro- 


Tariff item No, 


Product 


vided further that an import license has been 
obtained. 

3. Hereafter, merchandise consigned to 
private importers, if not taken up within 45 
days from the date of arrival at a Greek port 
of the vessel on which it was loaded, is to 
be subject to a fine of 1 percent, per day, 
of its dutiable value. 

4. Merchandise left in port, customhouse, 
or free-zone precincts for longer periods than 
those stated in paragraphs 1 and 3 above, 
must be declared unclaimed and sold at a 
public auction to be held within 15 days 
from the expiration of the above time limits. 
If sale at public auction should be impos- 
sible, such merchandise is to be considered 
as abandoned and will become the property 
of the State. Thereupon the goods must be 
disposed of promptly by delivery to any 
public service (civil or military), to corpo- 
rate bodies under public law, or to philan- 
thropic institutions. Merchandise unsuit- 
able for any such use must be removed forth- 
with from port areas and stored away for 
future disposal. 

5. The names of importers whose mer- 
chandise has been sold at public auction or 
otherwise disposed of, will be made known 
to the Ministry of National Economy to be 
kept in mind in connection with future 
applications for import licenses. 

The stated purpose of this resolution is to 
clear crowded wharves and customs and free- 
zone warehouses, and to discourage avoid- 
able delays in clearing goods through the 
customs. 


(Guadeloupe 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARTIAL APPROVAL GRANTED REQUEST FOR 
DEROGATION TO FRENCH METROPOLITAN 
CUSTOMS TARIFF 


In accordance with a decree of August 19, 
1949, published in the Journal Officiel de la 
Republique Francaise of August 24, 1949, the 
following exceptions to the French metro- 
politan customs tariff applying to Guade- 
loune have been approved: 


General tariff Minimum tariff 


4 Nursery plants, perennial open-air plants and other live plants, Exempt Exempt. 
not elsewhere specified or included 
Refined petroleum and assimilated products 

EX-34-A Gasoline, on importation do Do 

B White spirit, on importation do Do. 

C Lamp oil (kerosene), on importation do Do. 

Heavy petroleum products and assimilated products : 

EX \ Gas oils, on importation Exempt Exempt 
B Liquid-fuel oils, on importation do Do. 

© Heavy-fuel oils, on importation do Do. 


rhe special tariff of Guadeloupe is fixed as follows with regard to the items listed below: 


Tariff item No 


Product 


General tariff Minimum tariff 
Percent Percent 


Petroleum heavy oils and assimilated products, lubricants 


with a base of petroleum products 
White oil (water white type) known as vaseline oil or par- 9 


aflin oil, on importation. 


B Spindle and lubricating oil, on importation 9 3 
C Other (lubricating oils) and lubricants containing petro- 9 
leum products, or assimilated, in any proportions, on 


Importation, 


The following items of foreign origin, 
purchased in metropolitan France from the 
National Society for the Sale of Surpluses, 
when exported by the Society from France 
direct to Guadeloupe are temporarily ex- 
empted from duty: 

Ex-1797 
type exclusively ; and 

1798 A and B—Trucks and tractors 


Passenger automobiles, of the jeep 


That part of the request of January 12, 
1948, from the Prefecture of Guadeloupe, that 
the metropolitan minimum tariff rates only 
be applied to vaseline and parafin imports 
was disallowed. 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISEMENTS BEARING 


TYPICALLY HaITIAN SUBJECTS EXEMPTED 
From Import Duty 


Commercial advertisements imported into 
Haiti bearing typically Haitian subjects and 
scenes are exempted from the payment of an 
import duty by a law published in Le Moni- 
teur of September 14, 1949. The Haitian 
tariff items specifically involved are: 
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Tariff 
item 


No. Description 

7091—Commercial advertisements printed on 
paper or cardboard, including calen- 
dars and fans, with advertisements 
printed thereon and intended for 
free distribution to the public (usu- 
ally dutiable at the rate of 0.50 
gourde per net kilogram). 

Prints, chromos, lithographs, photo- 
graphs, postal cards, engravings, 
etchings, drawings, pictures, illus- 
trated calendars, mounted or not 
into albums or otherwise: 

7057—In one color or printing (usually duti- 
able at 1.50 gourdes, per net kilo- 
gram or at 20 percent ad valorem). 

7058—In two or more colors or printings 
usually dutiable at 1.75 gourdes per 
net kilogram or at 20 percent ad 
valorem). 


SPEciFic Import Duty INCREASED ON CER- 
TAIN NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL-SILK 
(Synthetic-Fiber) MANUFACTURES 


The specific import duties imposed in Haiti 
on fabrics of natural and artificial silk, (syn- 
thetic fiber), as well as certain manufactures 
thereof, have been increased by 5 gourdes ($1 
U. S. currency) per net kilogram on most 
tariff items affected in a law published in 
Haiti’s official journal, Le Moniteur, of Sep- 
tember 11, 1949. The alternate ad valorem 
import duty on these items, however, re- 
mains at 40 percent of the c. i. f. value, the 
duty bringing the higher return being col- 
lected. The Haitian customs tariff numbers 
concerned are 6002 to 6011, inclusive, 6015, 
6016, 6033, 6040 to 6045, inclusive, and 6100 
for natural silk manufactures; and 6101 to 
6110, inclusive, 6114, 6115, 6132, 6139 to 6144, 
inclusive, and 6200, for artificial-silk manu- 
factures. 

The exceptions to the uniform increase of 5 
gourdes per net kilogram are as follows: 


Increase 
(gourdes 
per net 
kilo- 
gram) 


Tariff 
item No. 
6016__- 
6033 _ _ - 
6115... 
6132. _- 
6139__. 


Description 
Stockings and socks of natural silk - - - 
Neckties of natural silk __- - 
Stockings and socks of artificial silk 
Neckties of artificial silk -____- 7 
Unspecified made-up wearing apparel 
and articles, wholly or partly fin- 
ished, including dresses, dressing 
gowns, capes, all outer garments, 
shirts not including separate collars 
and cuffs even of the same pattern 
and fabric, blouses, skirts, non- 
knitted underwear, waistcoats, 
trousers, nightshirts, pajamas, and 
curtains; with the chief external 
component material of mixed arti- 
ficial-silk fabric, having either warp 
or weft wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, plain__- et ee 4.50 


w-31 00 


xx 


A surtax of 20 percent of the import duty 
is applicable to all products in these groups, 
as well as a special tax of 3 percent calcu- 
lated on the combined c. i. f. value plus cus- 
toms duties and charges. 

[The actual specific rates on this rather 
extensive list of items may be obtained upon 
request from the American Republics Branch, 
Areas Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


Hungary 


Commodity Controls 


BreEAD RATIONING ELIMINATED 


Effective September 1, 1949, the Minister 
of Agriculture abolished the bread ration card 
system which had been in force in Hungary 
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since 1941, and regulated the baking of half- 
white and half-brown bread all over the 
country, by decree No. 105,050/1949—(178) 
K. H. published in the Hungarian Official Ga- 
zette No. 178 of August 26. 

[An English translation of the Hungarian 
decree is available for inspection in the Euro- 
pean Branch, OIT, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Indonesia during July 
amounted to 574,436 metric tons valued at 
94,218,000 guilders (US$35,803,000), accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, Batavia. This 
represents a decrease of 21.7 percent by 
weight and 27.4 percent by value from the 
preceding month's figures of 733,748 tons 
valued at 129,838,000 guilders (US849,- 
338,000) . 

The volume of exports for a few major 
items during July, with June figures in pa- 
rentheses, was as follows: Petroleum, 427,077 
tons (569,403); bauxite, 70,672 tons (51,598); 
rubber, 19,685 tons (27,591); copra, 30,965 
tons (35,432); palm oil, 2,557 tons (5,228); 
tin metal, 2,453 tons (3,051); and tea, 2,405 
tons (3,810). 

Petroleum continued to be the leading ex- 
port, accounting for 30.7 percent by value 
of total July exports, followed by rubber with 
18.6 percent; copra and tin each, 14.5 percent; 
and tea, 5.5 percent. Details follow in table I. 


TasLe I.—IJndonesia: Exports, July 1949 

Weight Value 

Item metric (000 

tons guilders 
Total 574, 436 04, 218 
Rubber. - 19, O85 17, 556 
Copra 30, 965 13, 682 
Tea. 2, 405 5, 162 
Palm oil ms 2, 557 2, 333 
Cinchona and quinine 690 1,911 
Petroleum $27, 077 28, 921 
Tin ore 3,474 13, 696 
All other_. 87, 5R3 10, 957 


Metal content, 2,453 tons 


DIRECTION OF ExPorRT TRADE 


Exports from Indonesia to the Netherlands 
during July 1949 amounted to 38,031 tons 
valued at 29,107,000 guilders (US811,061,000), 
representing 30.9 percent by value of total 
Indonesian exports. The United States share 
was 71,566 tons valued at 13,179,000 guilders 
(US85,008,000), equal to 14 percent. Other 
European countries accounted for 10.1 per- 
cent of the total; Far Eastern countries, 36.4 
percent; and all other countries, 8.6 percent. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Rubber accounted for 42.6 percent by value 
of exports to the United States; tin ore, 26 
percent; palm oil, 14.2 percent; and bauxite, 
5.7 percent. The recorded volume and value 
of these major exports were as follows: Rub- 
ber, 5,940 tons—5,618,000 guilders; tin ore, 
847 tons—3,425,000 guilders; palm oil, 2,046 
tons—1,868,000 guilders; and bauxite, 61,847 
tons—749,000 guilders. 

The cumulative total of exports from Janu- 
ary to July 1949 amounted to 4,067,927 tons 
valued at 763,510,00 guilders (US$290,134,000) , 
an increase of 48 percent by volume and 44 
percent by value over January-July 1948 
exports amounting to 2,754,524 tons valued at 
531,926,000 guilders (US$202,132,000). 


IMPORTS 


Imports into Indonesia during July 1949 
totaled 378,567 metric tons valued at 14]. 
561,000 guilders (US$53,793,000) , representing 
an increase of 190 percent by volume ang 
18.5 percent by value over June 1949 imports 
of 130,521 tons valued at 119,504,000 guilders. 

The increase of 248,046 tons in weight of 
July imports as compared with June was 
accounted for principally by an increase of 
220,896 tons in petroleum imports. Rice anq 
petroleum accounted for 31.6 percent and 
48.1 percent, respectively, of an _ increase 
amounting to 22,057,000 guilders in the tota) 
value of imports. 


TABLE II.—IJndonesia: Imports, July 1949 
Weight} Value 

Item (metric (000 

tons) | guild. 

ers 
Total 378, 567 | 141, 561 

Milk products except butter and 

cheese 2,801 2, 986 
Rice, hulled 28, 543 12, 206 
W heat flour 7, 541 2,72 
Cotton yarn 932 5, 371 
Cotton piece goods and sarongs 2 672 19, 205 
Petroleum 263, 991 14, 782 
Structural steel and roofing 2, 143 2,012 
Engines 2, 780 9, 499 
Electrical machinery and cable 1,121 3, 619 
Passenger cars, trucks, and busses 2, 309 4,819 
All other_. 63, 644 4, 252 


The cumulative total for January to July 
imports amounted to 1,429,009 tons valued 
at 786,554,000 guilders (US8298,890,000), an 
increase of 57 percent by volume and 36 per- 
cent by value over imports during the cor- 
responding period of 1948, amounting to 911,- 
620 tons valued at 577,289,000 guilders. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


The negative balance of trade during July 
amounted to 47,343,000 guilders (US$17,990.,- 
000). Visible foreign trade for the period 
January to July 1949 showed an adverse bal- 
ance of 23,044,000 guilders (US8%8,756,000). 


‘ se . 
Israel 
Economic Conditions 


ISSUANCE OF IMPORT LICENSES DURING 
MAY-—JULy 1949 


Of a total number of import licenses valued 
at 1£28,100,000 (I£1—$2.80), issued in May, 
June, and July 60 percent were in dollar 
currency (although not necessarily from the 
United States) and the balance in ster- 
ling, according to a recent announcement by 
Israel's Controller of Foreign Exchange. 
During the 3-month period, licenses were 
issued in the following amounts: 


(a) In sterling: 
I£4, 140,000 with allocation of currency 
I£6, 630,000 without allocation of cur- 
rency. 


I£10, 770, 000 


(b) In dollars: 
$37, 300,000 with allocation of currency. 


16,500,000 without allocation of cur- 
rency. 
53, 800, 000 
Import licenses granted without alloca- 


tion of currency amounted to over 40 per- 
cent of the imports licensed during the pe- 
riod under review and comprised the fol- 
following categories: 
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1. Licenses issued and currency allocated 
by the mandatory government prior to May 
15, 1948, under which imports have not yet 
been effected; 

2. Imports under barter agreements; 

3. Imports for which payment will be made 
out of funds of Jewish institutions abroad; 

4. Transfer of capital by imports; 

5. Irregular imports such as imports of 
personal effects by immigrants. 

Although the amount of imports which 
will result from the issuance of these li- 
censes cannot be accurately determined at 
this time, only about 60 percent of the 
goods licensed with currency and 40 per- 
cent licensed without currency will actually 
be imported, according to an estimate of 
the Controller of Foreign Exchange. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT TRADE CONDITIONS 


Japan's total merchandise trade during the 
first half of 1949 amounted to about $750,- 
000,000, with exports totaling about $262,- 
000,000 and imports, $488,000,000. Exports 
for that period compare with exports valued 
at $181,000,000 during the second half of 
1948 and $77,000,000 during the first 6 months 
of 1948. Imports, of which American-aid 
goods constituted the major part, were 
higher than in 1948 when Japanese imports 
amounted to $334,000,000 in the second half 
of the year and $348,000,000 during the first 
6months. Although Japan's exports showed 
a significant gain during the first half of 
1949 as compared with those of last year, the 
net merchandise trade deficit for the period 
was $226,000,000, only slightly less than the 
defiicit for the second half of 1948. 


Tasie I.—Japan: Value of Trade, January 
June 1949 
Month Exports!| Imports? 
January... 37.1 74.0 
February 37.0 65. 3 
March 45.8 87.8 
April 44.7 73.7 
May 57.1 91,8 
June 40.3 95. 6 
Total 262.0 4S8. 2 
F. 0. b. Japan. 
Cif Japan, 
Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin 34, 
June 1949, Economic and Scientific Section, SCAP 


Export figure for June is that of Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry as reported in Japa- 
nese press, 


TABLE 2.--Value of Exports From Japan, 
January-March 1949, by Commodity 
Groups 


[In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 


Commodity Value 
otal merchandise exports $119, 858 
lextiles and textile products 76, 549 
Cotton manufactures 41, 957 
Silk and silk manufactures 11, 863 
Artificial (synthetic) fiber and manufac 
tures 17, 144 
Wool and manufacture 1, 502 
Other textile product 1, O82 
Food, beverages, and tobacco 3, 354 
Fruits and vegetables OS 
Fish and shellfish. 1, 808 
Tea 540 
Other foods, beverages, and tobacco 503 
Leather and leather product 93 
Rubber manufactures 1, 23¢ 


Tires and tire tubes 913 
Consumer products 17 
Other rubber product 149 
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TABLE 2.—Value of Exports From Japan, 
January—March 1949, by Commodity 
Groups—Continued 


Cemmodity | Value 


Wood and wood products_- $979 
Lumber : 380 
Manufactures__. 516 


Other products (shavings, fire wood, ete.) 84 
Paper, related caneanes ts, and manufactures. - 798 
Paper... : ‘ ‘ cau men 784 
Paper products 14 
Animal and vege ti able products, n. e. S 2, 623 
Oils and greases af 1,118 
Animal and animal products, n. @. ¢. | 974 
Vegetables and vegetable products, n. e. ¢.2_| 364 
Animal and vegetable products, n. e. ¢ 166 
Chemicals and allied products ._...__._____| 1, 095 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes. - - - - - ae 287 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals-_-_..........._. 549 
Other chemicals. - -. eee 260 
Nonmetallic minerals and products. . 11, 562 
Clay products (chiefly pottery and porcelain| 
ware) ot RES SE 4, 032 
Glass and glass products. a oe 1, 049 
Stone, cement, lime and their ‘products Se 2, 274 
Coal and related fuels_- | 4,114 
Nonmetallic minerals and products, n.e.¢ } 93 
Machinery and equipment._____. a 7,374 
Electrical machinery and apps aratus. ; 830 
Transportation equipment oan 1, 704 
Engines, turbines, and parts__- } 511 
Textile and se wing machinery and p< rts___| 3, 853 
Hard-material working machinery and | 
parts et sal 93 
Other industrial and agricultural ma- | 
chinery and parts_- — 25 
Other machinery and pé arts.._- 359 
Metals and metal products, n. e. ¢. 8, 637 
Iron and steel mill products... 4, 729 
Ferro-alloys ~ <= 156 
Copper, lead, tin, and zine mill products. 346 
Light-meta] mill products_. - 317 
Metal mill products, n. e. ¢- 557 
Tools, implements, and parts. ; 37 
Cutlery and hardware. . : 1,041 
Clocks and watches 607 
Other metal products 3 S84 
Miscellaneous products. 5, 546 
Scientific and professional instruments 
and apparatus. _.. 637 
Photographic and projection goods 443 
Musical instruments 117 
Stationery products, excluding paper 
products . 315 
Toys, games, athletic and sporting goods_. 1,972 
Other miscellaneous products_-.. 2,061 


Not ascertainable (parcel post) _ .. 


Note: Totals do not and exactly because of rounding 
of figures. 

1 Chiefly furs. 

2 Chiefly bamboo and manufactures. 


Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin 34, 
June 1949, Economic and Scientific Section, SCAP. 


Japanese trade by months for the first half 
of 1949 is summarized in table 1. Although 
exports showed a general upward trend dur- 
ing that period, preliminary reports of the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry indicate that exports during 
July, August, and September were at a lower 
level than during the three preceding 
months. Export contracts, which were par- 
ticularly heavy in the first few months of 
1949, are also reported to have dropped in 
more recent months. 

Details of Japan’s export trade by com- 
modity groups, as available for the first 3 
months of 1949, are given in table 2. During 
that period textiles and textile products con- 
stituted about 64 percent of all exports, with 
cotton fabrics the single largest export item 
($33,000,000) . 


Korea 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated September 16, 1949) 
FooD AND AGRICULTURE 


Despite inadequate rainfall limiting rice 
planting to about 50 percent of the paddy 
land in Kyonggi Province, it is expected that 
the 1949 rice crop of the Republic of Korea 


will approximate 2,130,000 metric tons as a 
result of the more favorable rains in the 
other provinces. The self-sufficiency in foods 
of South Korea this year, for the first time 
since the liberation, is attributable chiefly 
to the large rice crop in the fall of 1948—one 
of the largest in Korea’s history—and to the 
1949 summer grain crop, which was the 
largest in postwar years. By September 1, 
1949, about 95 percent of the Government’s 
contemplated summer grain purchase goal of 
70,000 suk (1 suk=about 5.1 bushels) had 
been achieved. The increased availability of 
fertilizers and the favorable farmer reaction 
to the current summer purchase program is 
expected to occasion a generally good fall 
vegetable crop and a fall planting of a sub- 
stantially larger acreage of 1950 summer 
grains. In light of this improved outlook for 
cereals, the Korean Government is planning 
to export about 1,000,000 suk of the proposed 
4,300,000 suk of the fall rice purchase to 
Japan and other areas, compensating this 
export with the import of cheaper grains 
(wheat or barley) to meet domestic food re- 
quirements. This proposed export of rice 
is considered necessary to increase the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange to help finance 
essential imports. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Coal output in the Republic of Korea 
dropped from nearly 92,000 metric tons in 
July to an estimated 85,000 tons in August. 
The decline is partially explained by power 
failures and transportation difficulties, but 
the basic reason is believed to be difficulties 
in Government control and financing. The 
Government is reportedly planning to seek 
National Assembly action in the establish- 
ment of a National Coal Authority to place 
vested mines, which account for about 95 
percent of production, on a business basis. 
Despite these curent difficulties, however, 
there is no anthracite-coal shortage in South 
Korea, indigenous coal stock piles being 
estimated at 500,000 metric tons. Factors 
contributing to increasing anthracite stock 
piles include transportation problems and 
difficulties of distribution through Govern- 
ment machinery, but the basic cause is be- 
lieved to be the high prices of coal to indus- 
try of 8,000 won per ton for anthracite lump 
and 6,500 won per ton for anthracite dust, 
plus the Government requirement that pay- 
ment for coal be made prior to delivery. 
Current stock piles, however, may be sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of the resump- 
tion of sales for private consumption. Pres- 
ent bituminous-coal stock piles, on the other 
hand, are estimated at approximately 175,- 
000 tons and will meet minimum require- 
ments only until December. It is reported 
that part of Korea’s bituminous-coal re- 
quirements may be imported from sources 
other than Japan. 

Other mineral production also declined 
during July (data for August are not yet 
available). Only gold and amorphous 
graphite were produced in larger quantities 
in July than in June, as reflected in index 
numbers with the 1948 monthly average 
equaling 100; gold rose from 39 in June to 57 
in July, and, amorphous graphite rose from 
299 to 377. Other production included 
tungsten concentrates (65 percent WOs) 
dropping from 137 in June to 117 in July, 
crystalline graphite dropping from 88 to 71, 
electrolytic copper from 112 to 88, and silver 
from 10 to 8. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


An average electric-power production of 
approximately 78,098 kilowatts in August re- 
flected an estimated increase of 11 percent 
over an average production of 70,300 kilowatts 
in July. The increase in production was 
due to greater availability of water for hy- 
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droelectric plants, which contributed 55 per- 
cent of total rower in August as compared 


with only 27 percent in July. Increases in 
hydroelectric generation, however, were par- 
tially offset by a decrease in thermal plants, 
particularly the Yongwol plant which cur- 
tailed production to rebuild its depleting coal 
stock piles. 

Although industrial-production figures are 
not yet available for August, indications are 
that over-all industrial output in August 
increased over that of July, largely as a result 
of greater electric-power availability. The 
Government is seeking legislative action in 
the disposal of vested Japanese properties 
which comprise about 90 percent of South 
Korea’s mining and industrial plants. Under 
Government direction, these properties are 
operating at a loss, and it is believed that 
decentralization will permit profits and pro- 
vide the Government with revenue. 


FINANCE 


Continued heavy Government deficit 
spending in the Republic during August 
added to the inflationary pressure, expendi- 
tures in August exceeding revenues by 4,500,- 
000.000 won. The growing deficit (about 
22,000,000,000 won as of August 31 of the 
current fiscal year) has occasioned active 
consideration of the possible reduction of 
the budget for the fiscal year 1950. The 
inflationary trend was reflected in an increase 
of 1,200,000,000 won in circulation over the 
July figure of 45,400,000,000, bringing total 
currency in circulation as of September 1 to 
an unprecedented high of 47,200,000,000 won. 
Although the open-market price of rice and 
other foodstuffs dropped as a result of im- 
proved grain crops (rice dropped from a mid- 
July high of 85 won per pound to 65 won 
per pound in August), the over-all wholesale 
price index rose 24 points in August. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The total exports of the Republic, both 
Government and private, during August are 
estimated at US$1,500,000 and consisted pri- 
marily of marine products to Hong Kong. 
Imports, on the other hand, are estimated at 
$8,800,000, about $8,000,000 worth being ECA- 
financed goods. An attempt to reduce the 
imbalance in Korea’s foreign trade with Japan 
undoubtedly will be made at the Korea- 
SCAP conference (scheduled for October) to 
review the results accomplished under the 
trade arrangement between Korea and Japan 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 
1949). As of September 1, Korea had im- 
ported under the trade arrangement goods 
valued at about US$10,000,000 and had ex- 
ported to Jaran goods valued at approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

A recommendation of a multiple exchange 
rate, including a rate of 450 won to US$1 for 
all essential] imports and an auction rate re- 
flecting market transactions for less essential 
imports and most currency transactions has 
been accepted by Korean officials and is now 
subject to presidential approval. The 450 
rate is to be subject to a monthly review for 
the purpose of moving toward a unitary rate 
as soon as possible. Currently, however, 
an Official rate of 450 won to US$1 applies to 
Government transactions of the Republic, 
and a market rate of 900 and 950 won to the 
US$1 for buying and selling dollars, respec- 
tively, applies to other ‘transactions. ° 


Liberia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PLANTS: Export LICENSES REQUIRED 


Persons wishing to export plants, parts of 
plants, seeds, scions, bulbs, mounts, and 
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certain other items from Liberia must obtain 
a written permission from the Liberian De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, 
states a departmental circular of September 
1, 1949. 

This procedure was instituted mainly to 
enable Liberian authorities to check on ex- 
plorers of the Liberian flora. Prospective 
exporters of the above-mentioned items must 
also cal] at the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce prior to their departure and 
are required to inform Liberian authorities 
about the extent of material gathered by 
them. Furthermore, they must submit 
copies of all scientific data compiled. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ITALY SIGNED 


A general unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion trade agreement between Mexico and 
Italy was signed (but not yet ratified by both 
countries) on September 20, 1949, provision- 
ally effective from that date, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City, D. F., dated September 21, 1949. 
This agreement replaces the _ provisional 
commerce and navigation agreement cele- 
brated between the two countries by an ex- 
change of notes on July 31, 1934, which was 
suspended during the war but reinstated 
during July 1949. 

In addition to the usual provisions con- 
tained in such general agreements, this 
agreement provides that the two parties may 
enter into special payments arrangements or 
agreements for the purpose of facilitating 
the exchange of particular goods or services. 
This provision reportedly has been inserted 
as a statement of possibility, with no pay- 
ments agreement being contemplated at 
present. 

The agreement also stipulates that the two 
parties shall grant necessary authorization, 
subject to pertinent legal provisions, to fa- 
cilitate private compensation operations 
An informal interpretation of this provi- 
sion by a Mexican official who participated 
in the negotiations is that private barter ar- 
rangements will not be opposed, and that 
such arrangements will be subject to such 
legal provisions as duties, permits, prohibi- 
tions, and other customs formalities 


N icaragua 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated October 4, 1949) 


The Nicaraguan Exchange Control authori- 
ties are continuing their strong, determined 
efforts to enable the country to recover from 
its unfavorable balance of payments position, 
and have now reached a position where they 
expect to be able to cover expenditures for the 
calendar year from the receipts for that same 
period. However, this would leave the coun- 
try with no dollar reserves, and the authori- 
ties are, therefore, now contemplating the 
desirability of obtaining a short-term loan of 
approximately $1,500,000 in October or No- 
vember 1949, possibly from the International 
Monetary Fund. Presumably a final decision 
will not be made on this project until the 
return of the General Manager of the Na- 
tional Bank from Washington, where he has 
been attending the meetings of the Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 

Meanwhile, the Exchange Control authori- 
ties continue to grant import permits as 
before, at the rate of approximately $750,000 


a month. The great majority of these per. 
mits are now issued on a time basis, callin 
for payment up to 180 days from the time the 
documents are presented. This is the ex. 
treme, the usual period being 90 days. Re. 
portedly, local importers are having increas. 
ing success in getting such terms accepted by 
the United States supplier. The Nicaraguan 
authorities have continued to authorize im. 
ports to be received in the country after the 
end of the calendar year, payment for which 
will be made on an installment basis. It js 
unofficially estimated that at the beginning 
of 1950 there will be in excess of $2,000,000 of 
approved import permits outstanding, both 
of this installment type and of the usual 
90-day type. 

Persons responsible for handling the coun. 
try’s exchange problems are increasingly 
optimistic over the possibility of solving their 
present difficulties and having enough ex. 
change available to cover all of the country’s 
normal needs during 1950. This expectation, 
partly psychological, is largely based on the 
continued prospects for a really outstanding 
coffee crop. It appears probable that, bar- 
ring some unforeseen development, the com- 
ing crop will reach 350,000 quintals of 100 
pounds and may go as high as 400,000 quin- 
tals. At the same time, the quotations for 
futures for Nicaraguan coffee have remained 
strong, and have reportedly now reached a 
high of $31.50 per 100 pounds for Nicaraguan 
“washed” for December delivery. 

The devaluation of the British pound 
caused very little reaction in Nicaragua, 
The quotations for coffee futures became 
unsteady and dropped slightly for a few days 
only. Since the country is obtaining some- 
what more than 90 percent of its imports 
from the United States at this time, the 
devaluation of the pound has had little im- 
mediate effect on local import trade. It is 
too early to say whether the British action 
will result in Nicaragua’s obtaining a larger 
percentage of its imports from the sterling 
area in the future. Although the local cur- 
rency is undoubtedly inflated, there appears 
to be no immediate possibility of a devalua- 
tion of the cordoba, and all officials of the 
Nicaraguan Government concerned with the 
matter state that they have no intention of 
doing so in the immediate future. This 
problem is closely related to the price of 
Nicaraguan coffee on the world market. As 
long as that price remains strong, Nicaragua, 
will be reluctant to devalue its currency. 

The prolonged and most unusual drought 
in the western, agricultural part of Nicaragua 
finally was broken by plentiful, widespread 
rainfall during the last week in August. 
The drought caused considerable damage, 
particularly to the first corn crop. The rice 
crop appears to have come through with less 
damage than had at first been feared. If 
the present condition of plentiful rainfall 
continues, the second corn crop and the bean 
crop are expected to be good. Partly as a 
result of the unusual weather, but also as a 
result of the continuing inflation in the 
country, prices of a number of the staples of 
the Nicaraguan diet have continued to move 
sharply upward. This trend is definitely 
greater than the usual seasonal movement 
normally reaching its peak during June and 
July, and promises to create a serious prob- 
lem for the internal economy of the country 
if it is not sharply reversed within the next 
few months. 


T 
Norway 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949 


Trade figures indicated that during the 
first half of 1949 the United States was Nor- 
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way’s principal source for imports, having 
supplied goods valued at 317,200,000 crowns 
compared with 166,400,000 crowns in the first 
half of 1948. Of imports from the United 
States, 143,000,000 crowns represented pur- 
chases of steel, metals, and machinery. 
Great Britain also advanced, having exported 
to Norway goods valued at 300,000,000 crowns 
compared with 195,000,000 crowns in the 
first 6 months of 1948. Imports from Canada 
and South America dropped substantially as 
compared with the earlier period. 

Great Britain remained the principal desti- 
nation of Norwegian exports, taking 209,000,- 
000 crowns of Norwegian goods in the first 
half of 1949, as compared with 161,000,000 
crowns in the first half of 1948. Norway's 
exports to the United States in the 6-month 
period moved up to 74,300,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 63,900,000 crowns in the corre- 
sponding period last year. The increase was 
attributed exclusively to Norwegian exports 
of ferromanganese valued at 26,200,000 
crowns; Norwegian exports to the United 
States of canned fish, cod-liver oil, paper, 
and pulp declined. 

Norway's prewar shipping tonnage has now 
been restored, although the composition and 
quality of the fleet is below prewar standards. 
The decline in freight market rates and in- 
creased costs of operation had a dampening 
effect upon plans for further expansion. 

News of allccation of ECA aid to Norway 
for the current fiscal year was awaited with 
anticipation. The Government indicated 
that it had reduced its estimates of mini- 
mum requirements to $120,000,000, compared 
with $132,000,000 on which the 1949 National 
Budget had been constructed. 

The Norwegian Government and the ECA 
have announced further reduction of the 
German Occupation Account in the Norges 
Bank by 155,000,000 crowns (the Account 
stood at 7,712,000,000 crowns on August 22). 
This represents application of the counter- 
value of grants to Norway through June 30. 
The action had been authorized by the Stort- 
ing on July 25. At that time the Storting 
also authorized use of part of the proceeds 
of the wartime capital gains tax and other 
Government funds to effect a further reduc- 
tion of 443,800,000 crowns in the Account. It 
also authorized the creation of a special 
“State Adjustment’ account in the Norges 
Bank of 842,600,000 crowns, comprising the 
counter-value of Government dollar borrow- 
ings and the balance of the capital gains tax 
proceeds. This account may not be used to 
meet ordinary Government operating costs, 
but may only be disposed of by specific au- 
thority of the Storting. It has been con- 
strued as a contingency reserve to cope with 
any threat of unemployment or to stability 
of the Government bond market. 

Government bond prices have risen since 
July 1, on which date the Minister of Fi- 
nance announced cessation of new issues or 
renewals of Treasury bills. As of that date, 
approximately 1,400,000,000 crowns of 
6-month and 12-month bills were outstand- 
ing, mostly in the hands of private banks. 
They had been issued initially during the 
war as a means of providing income to the 
banks to enable the latter to maintain in- 
terest payments on depositors’ accounts. 
Discontinuance of this form of Government 
aid was welcomed by the private banks 
which recognized that in the long run it 
involved an unhealthy relationship between 
the Government and themselves. 

The abolition of milk, cream, and cheese 
rationing early in August continued the 
trend toward easing the consumers’ lot, 
which has been most pronounced in the past 
several months. The increased availability 
of consumer goods stemmed in part from 
improved domestic production and the in- 
crease in the volume of such goods available 
in Western Europe. Norway, with greater 
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drawing rights and the urge to dispose of 
its own products in the face of declining 
demand from the dollar area, was frequently 
compelled to accept goods which, while in- 
creasing consumption levels, by the same 
token decreased possibilities of fulfilling its 
long-term investment program. 

So far there has been no difficulty in 
meeting the demand for milk and tor so- 
called brown cheese, but cream and white 
cheese have been somewhat scarce and some- 
times hard to obtain. 

The supply of eggs during August was far 
below demand in the greater urban centers. 

Unfavorable weather during July caused 
further deterioration in crop prospects, The 
hay crop, however, the major feed crop in 
Norway, was above average both in quantity 
and quality. 

Grain production was expected to be con- 
siderably lower than last year. The crop of 
bread grains will be about 20 percent less, 
as a result of the decrease in acreage and a 
smaller yield. The feed-grain production 
will be almost 10 percent below that of last 
year despite the fact that the acreage of 
feed grains has been expanded. 

Production of potatoes probably will be 
about 20 percent smaller than in 1948. 

The June cost-of-living index (1938=100) 
is 159, up 0.2 from the preceding month. The 
wholesale-price index (1938=100) as of mid- 
July was 186.5 compared with 182.7 in June. 
The August index shows a slight decrease 
to 185.8. An almost continuous rise through- 
out the period has been shown for vegetable 
prices, provoking denunciation by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture as “unwarranted.” 
There is considerable likelihood that ceiling 
prices on vegetables, removed last January, 
may now be restored. 

The August 22 statement of Norges Bank 
shows a slight drop in currency in circula- 
tion, 2,157,000,000 crowns compared with 2,- 
167,900,000 crowns a month earlier, but the 
level is above that of a year ago (2,037,800,000 
crowns). Other significant changes (in mil- 
lions of crowns) compared with the preced- 
ing month and the preceding year, respec- 
tively, are as follows: Balances abroad and 
short-term foreign investments: 269.2 (256.6) 
(436.9); temporary gold holdings: 47.4 (47.5) 
(113.3); loans and discounts: 405 (70.0) 
(60.6); state deposits: 2,455.9 (2,815.5) (3,- 
138.1); other official deposits: 897.2 (879.8) 
(737.5); deposits by domestic banks: 1,279.2 
(974.6) (1,186.6); blocked deposit accounts: 
614.2 (623.7) (766.7). Private commercial 
and savings bank deposits at the end of 
July were estimated at 8,570,000,000 crowns 
compared with 8,728,000,000 crowns in June 
and 8,663,000,000 crowns in July 1948. Loans, 
exclusive of mortgages, were 2,743,000,000 
crowns compared with 3,032,000,000 crowns in 
June and 2,518,000,000 in July 1948. Bank 
clearings during July were 1,111,000,000 
crowns—down 30,000,000 crowns from the 
preceding month. 

The labor market remains tight, although 
spotty unemployment among casual unskilled 
workers and building-trades workers is re- 
ported. The greatest shortages are of women 
textile workers and skilled workers. The 
Trade Union Federation has rejected requests 
for jobs emanating from Danish workers in 
Aalborg with the exception of agricultural 
employment. 

Summer vacations, as in the past, adversely 
affected the industrial production index. 
The July figures were not available at time of 
this report, but it is presumed that the drop 
during that month was not as precipitous 
this year as last. The June 1949 index de- 
clined from that of May—141 to 137. From 
May to June 1948 the index dropped from 139 
to 1384. The export industry this year was 
scarcely affected—the index for June was 107 
compared with 108 for May. The domestic- 
production industry index dropped from 156 


to 151, the same level as a year ago. The cap- 
ital-goods industry index for June was 134 
compared with 143 in May, whereas the con- 
sumer-goods industry index moved up from 
135 to 142 in June. The latter rise particu- 
larly reflected increases in beverage produc- 
tion. 

Despite the abolition of driving restrictions 
late in June, gasoline consumption has shown 
no increase. The 0.28 crown-per-liter in- 
crease in the gasoline tax has been a deter- 
rent. Press reports indicate that several 
hundred passenger cars will be imported this 
fall from the United Kingdom, France, and 
possibly Italy. There have been no passenger 
cars imported for sale from the United States 
since November 1947. 

Despite recently reported increases in rail 
passenger rates, the Norwegian State Rail- 
ways anticipate a deficit of 60,000,000 crowns 
in the current fiscal year. 

In announcing plans to increase the gener- 
ating capacity in the Hoel Power Station this 
fall from 45,000 kw. to 80,000 kw., the Man- 
aging Director of the Oslo Electric Co. foresaw 
little likelihood that Oslo would have to re- 
sort to rationing of electricity this winter in 
view of favorable water conditions. 

Coal shipments from the Norwegian mines 
on Svalbard, mostly for consumption in 
northern Norway, had been satisfactory up 
to the time of this report (August 29). It 
is expected that at least 400,000 metric tons 
will be shipped before water transport is 
halted because of ice conditions; so far, 
166,000 metric tons have been shipped. Last 
year, 360,9C0 metric tons were brought from 
Svalbard to Norway. 

Tourist agencies report a 20 percent in- 
crease in tourist traffic, compared with last 
year. The extent to which this rise may be 
accompanied by increased foreign-exchange 
receipts of the Norges Bank is speculative. 
In the past, a considerable proportion of 
foreign exchange brought in by tourists has 
moved outside official channels, a circum- 
stance which in turn has made the Govern- 
ment reluctant to expend foreign exchange 
to promote tourism. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated October 1, 1949) 


The decision of the Government of Pakis- 
tan on September 20 not to devalue the 
rupee was the month’s outstanding economic 
development, overshadowing all other events. 
During the remainder of S2ptember, all 
business between India and Pakistan Was at 
a standstill. While expressing a desire to 
remain as a member of the sterling bloc, 
the Government’s policy was primarily dic- 
tated, according to public statements, by an 
attempt to avoid inflationary impact on es- 
sential commodities and to obtain capital 
goods from hard-currency countries for in- 
dustrialization as cheaply as possible. 

The harvest of the country’s principal 
money crop, raw jute, began with wide di- 
vergence as to estimates of the total yield 
and the crop’s quality. According to some 
expert opinions, the yield will be between 
6,000,000 and 6,500,000 bales, whereas in 
other quarters the estimate runs from 5,000,- 
000 to 5,500,000. To what degree the quality 
of the jute suffered from the earlier rains is 
still unknown. 

Important changes in jute licensing poli- 
cies took place. After issuing licenses 
against the first annual quotas for soft- 
currency areas, the remainder of the destina- 
tional quotas were divided among established 
shippers on the basis of past performance. 
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This was followed by a Commerce Ministry 
* announcement that the quarter’s shipments 
could be made to such markets without 
licenses, later extended to December 31, 1949. 


Shipments to hard-currency 
unrestricted. 

During this period the fourth wheat fore- 
cast reflected a gain of 9.1 percent in acre- 
age and in yield of 22.1 percent. With 
721,000 more tons of wheat available this 
year, the basic food situation was much more 
favorable than at any time since partition. 
The second forecast of the 1948-49 rape and 
mustard crops showed an increase of 16 per- 
cent in acreage. 

The new cotton year opened on Septem- 
ber 1 with a carry-over of approximately 
50,000 bales as against only 14,000 bales in 
1948. Japan bought 20,000 bales and the 
remaining 30,000 bales were sold to the 
U. S. S. R., all at very satisfactory prices. 
For the coming year the quota for India is 
now 450,000 bales, as compared with last 
season’s 650,000 bales and there is’ some 
doubt expressed in trade circles whether 
even this year’s lower quota will be used as 
a result of the present currency situation as 
well as the Pakistan boycott of Indian cloth. 

Although there have been no new devel- 
opments in petroleum test-well production, 
the promulgation of the Petroleum Produc- 
tion Rules marked an important step in the 
development of Pakistan’s industrial policy. 
These rules stipulate conditions in respect 
to ownership, royalties, foreign-capital par- 
ticipation, and labor standards. For exam- 
ple, the Government reserves the right to 
require foreign lessees to reserve 30 percent 
of all capital for domestic investors. 

Under the leadership of the Prime Minister, 
the Council of Industries held a 3-day meet- 
ing in Karachi, reviewing the progress since 
partition and discussing future plans. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the reluctance of 
local capital to invest in new industries. The 
Prime Minister stated with emphasis that 
he did not fear foreign capital and that 
his Government would welcome foreign in- 
vestments and that it would attempt to 
create conditions that would attract such 
funds. The Conference recognized the vital 
necessity of obtaining outside managerial 
and technical skills. Tariff policies, labor 
problems, and taxation also were studied by 
the Conference, admittedly with a view to 
attracting capital. 

A new sugar factory in the Northwest 
Frontier Province which had been scheduled 
to commence operations in September, post- 
poned operations until July 1950, owing to 
the dust-storm damages which had originally 
held up production. A new cotton-textile 
mill was opened, but it was reported as op- 
erating at less than 10 percent of capacity 
owing to the lack of both water and electri- 
cal power. 

August foreign-trade returns for the Port 
of Karachi showed an unfavorable balance 
unchanged from July at 57,900,000 rupees, 
with imports of 95,900,000 and exports of 
38,000,000 rupees. The cumulative unfavor- 
able balance for the Port of Karachi through 
August totaled 237,200,000 rupees. (1 
rupee=—$0.30 U. S. currency.) 

After 8 weeks of negotiation, the trade 
mission from the U.S. S. R. had not reached 
a commodity agreement, while a French 
trade mission arrived just after the Pakistan 
decision not to devalue. The usual 1-year 
“barter” type of agreement had been con- 
templated between the two countries. 

At the first annual meeting of the State 
Bank of Pakistan, a net profit of 10,200,000 
rupees was reported, and of this total 
1,200,000 rupees were declared as dividends at 
a rate of 4 percent and the balance paid 
into the Treasury of the Central Government. 

The Government approved the appoint- 
ment of the seven Directors of the Board 


areas were 
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of the Pakistan Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion with the appointment of a Czechslovak 
citizen as Managing Director for the new 
institution which has not yet started to 
function. 

Congestion at the Port of Chittagong has 
continued, but the survey work has been 
completed and the final recommendations 
of the consulting engineers and naval archi- 
tects have been submitted. Calls for tenders 
for the considerable equipment and addi- 
tional facilities needed may be issued before 
the close of the year. 

The Central Government has taken over 
from the Provincial Government the Sind 
Trading Estates, which had attempted to de- 
velop an industrial area near Karachi, but 
without success owing to inadequate water 
and electric-power supplies. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY ESTABLISHED 
OvER PRODUCTION AND SALE OF COCA 


A Supreme decree of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, dated August 2, 1949, creates a 
monopoly for the control of coca, reports 
the United States Embassy at Lima. The 
decree lists the areas where coca may be 
grown, requires all growers and dealers to 
register with the monopoly and to keep a 
record of plantings, harvests, and sales. 
Preliminary taxes of 40 and 60 centavos per 
kilogram have been levied until such time 
as the census of production can be completed 
and the final taxes determined. As of May 
31, 1949, export contracts may be made only 
by the Government monopoly. Severe fines 
are to be imposed on violators of this decree 
and the monopoly is empowered to pro- 
vide such control measures as are deemed 
necessary. 

|[Hoiders of the Department of Commerce 
publication, World Trade in Commodities, 
entitled “Peru—Pnarmaceutical Regula- 
tions,” dated April 1948, may wish to add 
this regulation to it.] 


Republic of the 

Philippines 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated September 16, 1949) 


No changes in import-control schedules 
have occurred since Executive order 231, 
effective August 31 for textiles and August 1 
for other commodities. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 1, 1949, page 26.) 
Proposals are under consideration by the 
Government, however, which would extend 
control to additional commodit‘es, decrease 
existing quotas, and tighten administrative 
procedures. 

The import-control law terminates Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, and although monetary experts 
have advocated prompt action on the pro- 
posed changes, in order to protect dollar 
reserves, congressional action is necessary, 
and the Philippine Congress is not now in 
session. Some observers believe, therefore, 
that there will be no important developments 
until the law is reenacted or extended at the 
next session of Congress, which convenes 
January 23, 1950. It is held, moreover, that 
there is little probability of action at least 
until after the presidential election on 
November 8, 1949. 


Under these conditions it is impossible to 
assess markets in the Philippines for com. 
modities which might be classified by the 
Import Control Board as unessential. On 
the other hand, opportunities for local man. 
ufacture, assembling, and packaging would 
seem to deserve the consideration of Ameri- 
can suppliers whose products enjoy wide 
public acceptance in the Philippine market. 

The Supreme Court, by recent unanimous 
decision, rendered invalid the Executive 
order issued by the President under his emer- 
gency powers and establishing control over 
exports of certain Philippine products anq 
reexports of certain other commodities. The 
export-licensing system will continue in ef- 
fect, however, pending implementation of 
the court decision by order of the Secretary 
of Justice. When such an order is issued, 
it is expected that export trade may be re- 
sumed in scrap metals, carabao hides, and 
other commodities, the shipment of which is 
now restricted. 

The local market for gold, sustained by 
Chinese and other oriental “gray” markets, 
has fluctuated during the past 2 years be- 
tween $45 and $50 an ounce. With the dete- 
rioration of the Chinese market, the local 
price has fallen in the past month to slightly 
over $40 an ounce. This situation weakens 
the incentive to reopen additional mines, 
particularly those which were considered to 
have operated before the war on a marginal 
basis. The Philippine Chamber of Mines has 
recommended to the Government that a com- 
mission be created to study systems of Goy- 
ernment subsidy in operation in several other 
gold-producing countries, while the Governor 
of the Central Bank, presently heading the 
Philippine delegation to the International 
Monetary Fund meeting, has stated he would 
support any recommendation made at the 
meeting to increase the dollar value of gold. 

A Petroleum Resources Board has been 
created within the Philippine Bureau of 
Mines to administer the Petroleum Act of 
1949 

Copra exports of 62,390 long tons in August 
exceeded those of any previous month in 
1949, but the total for the first 8 months, 
346,156 long tons, compared unfavorably 
with 434,542 and 602,369 tons for the same 
periods in 1948 and 1947, respectively. Coco- 
nut-oil shipments of 40,529 tons in the first 
8 months of this year doubled the correspond- 
ing 1948 exports. Abaca output in the first 8 
months amounted to 322,540 bales, about 
72,000 bales less than in the same period last 
year 

The Philippine rice situation in August re- 
mained favorable, with a slight decrease in 
the price of domestic rice, which averaged 
about 50 centavos (25 cents) per bag of 56 
kilograms (123 pounds of cleaned rice). 
Since June 1949 Government-controlled 
prices for certain grades of imported cereal 
have been reduced from 1.10 pesos to 1 peso 
per ganta ($0.55 to $0.50 for approximately 5 
pounds). It appeared that the 1949-50 rice 
crop in the Philippines might approximate 
55,000,000 cavans of paddy (118,555,500 bush- 
els of rough rice), which would mean an out- 
put slightly higher than in the preceding 
season. 

The 1948-49 sugar crop was forecast at 
723,580 short tons, but recent preliminary 
tabulations indicate it may exceed that figure 
by 5,000 tons. Exports to the United States 
from the 1948-49 crop totaled about 520,000 
short tons, and domestic consumption of 
sugar was estimated at more than 200,000 
short tons. Export prices during August were 
quoted at 13.75 pesos ($6875) per picul 
(139.44 pounds), whereas sugar of comparable 
grade and quantity sold in the domestic mar- 
ket at about 5.50 pesos ($2.75) higher. 

The 1948-49 tobacco crop was affected by 
drought conditions in the Cagayan Valley, 
and it appears that earlier forecasts of 25,000 
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tons will not be realized. Recent estimates 
indicate that the crop will total about 21,920 


metric tons. 
Collections of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 


nue in the fiscal year 1949 were about 57,000,- 
000 pesos higher than in the fiscal year 1948, 
when they amounted to 268,000,000 pesos. 
(One peso equals $0.50.) The most impor- 
tant tax receipts are shown below: 


Fiscal Fiscal 

year 1948 year 1949 

Millions of pesos 
General sales tax 57.9 85.3 

Excise tax on: 

Cigarettes 58.9 66. 
Gasoline and oil Wot $3. 
Distilled spirits 76 10.1 
Fermented liquors 5 4 
Amusement tax 74 68 
Income tax. -- 10.7 48.0 
All other - ---.- 17.4 53.8 


Total 263.0 320. 1 


In each of the 2 years four taxes—the gen- 
eral sales tax, the tax on cigarettes, on gaso- 
line, and on income—accounted for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of total tax receipts. 
The portion held by the general sales tax 
increased from about 22 percent in 1948 to 
about 27 percent in the fiscal year 1949. The 
very substantial gain registered by the sales 
tax was due mainly to a change in collection 
procedures enacted into law. Importers were 
required to pay the tax on the basis of 
landed cost, in advance of actual sales and 
before the goods were removed from custom- 
house. 


Rumania 


Economic Conditions 


PRODUCTION UNDER THE FIRST STATE PLAN 


In the first quarter of 1949, the first state 
plan, which provided for an increase of 40 
percent in production, was exceeded by 7.3 
percent, according to the Rumanian News of 
August 21, 1949, published for the Press 
Service of the Rumanian Legation, London, 
England. Although targets were increased, 
the second-quarter quotas were surpassed by 
7.4 percent. 

The industrial output in the first 6 months 
of 1949 rose to the following percentages, 
compared with the corresponding period 
1948: Cast iron, 164.4; steel, 133.2; rolled steel, 
118.2; iron ore, 157.8; coal, 119.7; leather pro- 
duction, 296.1; cotton, 146.3; woolen piece 
goods, 159.1; and sugar, 644.2. Currently, 
Rumania is producing agricultural machin- 
ery, oil equipment, river boats, electric 
motors, compressors, locomotives, heavy 
trucks, and recently the production of ball 
bearings was started. 

The capital investments planned for 1949, 
amounting to 82,000,000,000 lei (official rate, 
1 leu=$0.0067), are four times as great as 
those in 1948. A budget surplus made possi- 
ble the investment during the first two 
quarters of between 23,000,000,000 and 24,- 
000,000,000 lei in excess of the plan, thus 
bringing the total investment for 1949 (both 
planned and already expended) to over 100,- 
000,000,000 lei. This additional investment 
has made possible the starting of work on 
the Danube-Black Sea Canal. In addition, 
among other projects under construction 
are: Blast furnaces, smelting furnaces, kilns 
and ovens, a large electric-power station in 
Moreni, a large oil refinery in Moldavia, and 
two large spinning mills. 

As a result of the application of the piece- 
work system, the general wage-fund in- 
creases each month in line with the in- 
creased productivity of labor. For example, 
the wage fund in the metal-working industry 
has increased from 250,847,000 lei in Febru- 
ary to 289,836,000 lei in March and an aver- 
age of 409,487,000 lei in May and June. 
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One prominent feature of the plan is the 
operation of joint Rumanian-Soviet compa- 
nies. These “Sovrom’’ companies are play- 
ing an important part in the Rumanian 
economy, particularly with respect to land, 
river, and air transport, oil production, and 
various phases of manufacturing. One com- 
pany engaged in the oil industry, “Sovrom- 
petrol, has exceeded its target for oil drilling 
by 22.2 percent, and another, Sovromtractor, 
has started the mass production of tractors. 


Turkey 


AIRGRAMS FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT ANKARA 
(Dated September 9, 19, and 23, 1949) 


Little change occurred in general economic 
conditions. Trade continued stagnant, credit 
remained tight, and the trend of prices was 
downward. Sterling devaluation was fol- 
lowed by a temporary suspension of foreign- 
exchange transactions pending announce- 
ment of the new exchange rate and com- 
parable adjusted rates for other revalued 
currencies. The new rate for the pound 
sterling is T£7.84. 

Foreign trade for July (latest available) 
shows an import surplus of T£35,325,426 (im- 
ports, T£65,476,328 and exports, T£30,150,902) 
as compared with a similar surplus of T£45,- 
292,322 (imports, T£64,974,306 and exports, 
T£19,681,984) in the same month of last 
year. During the first 7 months the import 
surplus was reduced to T£82,000,000 in con- 
trast to T£196,000,000 in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1948, the reduction resulting chiefly 
from an increase in exports, since imports 
also expanded. 

A new general import regime was provided 
for by Foreign Trade Circular No. 343, pub- 
lished by the Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
on September 15, 1949. It comprises three 
groups of specific articles which may be au- 
thorized for importation. Group A contains 
articles of “primary necessity,” such as arti- 
cles essential for agricultural production, the 
construction and maintenance of essential 
public works (roads, dams, public buildings, 
etc.), communications (railroads, telecom- 
munications, postal needs), and public 
health. Group B includes articles which are 
needed by the great mass of the people for 


daily use. Group C comprises all other arti- 
cles, including luxury and _= semiluxury 
articles. 


The trade agreement of December 2, 1948, 
with Belgium was prolonged by exchange of 
letters in Ankara on July 31 until such time 
as modification in the drawing schedules for 
the fiscal year 1949-50 might be agreed upon 
and put into effect. The 6 months’ trade 
agreement between Turkey and Trizonal Ger- 
many was prolonged for 1 year according to 
an arrangement reached in Frankfurt on Au- 
gust 10, 1949. There are variations in the 
commodity list of the latter agreement but 
no basic changes compared with the old 
agreement. 

An intergovernmental committee was ap- 
pointed to begin preparation of a bill which 
would amend Turkey's customs laws. It is 
expected that at least 6 months will be re- 
quired to complete the draft bill. 

The official wholesale price index for July 
(latest available) was 504 (1938=100), a de- 
cline of 12 points from June, as against 455 
in the same month of 1948, when a drop of 9 
points from the preceding month was re- 
corded. A slight decline also occurred in the 
cost-of-living indexes for Ankara and Istan- 
bul. 

Recent reports continue to indicate an un- 
usually poor wheat crop, but yields of fruit, 
nuts, and cotton are expected to be larger 


than in 1948. Approximately one-fifth of 
the 114,000 tons of wheat purchased from 
Canada arrived in Turkey. Efforts to obtain 
additional wheat abroad were continued, the 
minimum required being estimated at 300,000 
tons. As a result of the very small fodder 
supply in central Turkey, slaughtering and 
marketing of livestock this season are re- 
ported to be between 50 and 75 percent above 
normal. 

The gold holdings of the Central Bank de- 
clined slightly, amounting on August 27 to 
T£447,018,000 (of which T£227,289,000 was 
abroad) as compared with T£448,152,000 
(T£228,427,000) on July 30. There was a net 
liability in foreign exchange (excluding clear- 
ing accounts) for the second consecutive 
month, amounting to T£76,676,000 as com- 
pared with T£63,173,000 in the preceding 
month. Note circulation reached a low for 
the year of T£864,475,000 on August 27 as 
against T£892,332,000 on July 30, the drop 
being partly seasonal. The gold and foreign- 
exchange ratios to note circulation showed 
negligible changes (41.6 percent against 42.0), 
but the ratio to note circulation and deposits 
declined to 31.2 percent from 36.2. 

The rate for dollar currency on the black 
market rose from T£4.30-4.32 on July 29 to 
T£4.40-4.43 on August 26, after having 
reached a peak for the year in the middle 
of the month. The rates for compensation 
dollars also advanced, being quoted at 
T£4.70-4.80 at the end of the month. Gold 
prices fluctuated at high levels, with the 
general tendency upward. 

A Government issue of long-term internal 
bonds amounting to T£20,000,000 was placed 
on sale in August and reported fully sub- 
scribed. The proceeds are to be applied to 
the financing of the 1949 budget deficit, 
which was estimated at less than T£100,000,- 
000 as against earlier forecasts of T£120,000,- 
000. 

A draft bill, designed to encourage the 
investment of foreign private capital in 
Turkish economic-development projects, was 
approved by the Cabinet and sent to the 
Grand National Assembly, which is to re- 
convene on November 1. The bill would 
authorize the Minister of Finance to guar- 
antee repayment of loans obtained from 
abroad by private Turkish groups up to 
T£300,000,000 ($107,000,000). It would also 
establish as law the authority now vestea 
in the Minister of Finance under decree to 
issue permits for the transfer of the profits 
of such enterprises. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


RESUME OF NOTEWORTHY DEVELOPMENTS 
IN UNION SINCE DEVALUATION 


Immediately following the devaluation of 
the South African pound in terms of the dol- 
lar on September 19, 1949, the Government of 
the Union of South Africa made a number of 
significant announcements affecting import 
controls and internal price and commodity 
controls. 

With respect to the import-control regu- 
lations, two official notices published in the 
Union Government Gazette of September 23, 
1949, clarified the status of current import 
permits issued as valid for the period July 
1 to December 31, 1949 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 17, 1949, for de- 
tails), and on September 26, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs announced plans to impose 
a-new import-permit allocation system, ef- 
fective from January 1, 1950. (Details of 
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the Minister’s announcement are given below 
under “Tariffs and Trade Controls.’’) 
Regarding actions affecting internal prices 
and commodity controls, the Government, on 
September 19, temporarily froze prices of all 
goods not previously subject to price con- 


trols. This action not only applies to such 
goods that are already in stock, but it also 
freezes the price of similar goods currently 
in the process of importation for which pay- 
ment has already been made. The follow- 
ing day, the Minister of Economic Affairs 
also announced that the Government in- 
tended to introduce a system of gasoline 
rationing within the next few months. This 
action will be designed to reduce Union 
consumption of gasoline. As a result of 
devaluation, the local price of gasoline—a 
commodity which is largely obtained from 
the hard-currency countries—is expected to 
be increased by 20 percent to 30 percent. 

Early reactions to the devaluation an- 
nouncement among commercial and finan- 
cial circles in the Union were generally fa- 
vorable, and frenzied trading in gold shares 
marked the reopening of the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange on September 20, 1949—after 
the Government suspended trading on the 
preceding day. 

Although it is too early as yet to evaluate 
the full impact of the currency devaluation 
on the South African economy, reports re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy at 
Pretoria indicate that the immediate effects 
will be to stimulate levels of economic ac- 
tivity within the country. It is expected that 
Government finances will be improved con- 
siderably and the internal credit position will 
be eased. The gold-mining industry will ben- 
efit directly from the increase in the value 
of gold in terms of sterling, and secondary 
industries, especially those which serve gold- 
mining, will find their market expanded. 
Most observers also anticipate an increased 
inflow of foreign capital now that uncer- 
tainty regarding the status of the South 
African pound has been dissipated and the 
future of the gold-mining industry appears 
more favorable. 

The effects of devaluation on the foreign 
trade of the Union are somewhat more dif- 
ficult to assess. Owing to the increased 
sterling price of gold, the Union, by selling 
gold—its principal export—to sterling-area 
countries, can improve its foreign-exchange 
position with these countries. On the other 
hand, the cost of imports from hard-currency 
countries in terms of South African cur- 
rency will be substantially increased. Al- 
though exports to these countries (exclusive 
of gold) could expand since South African 
goods will cost less in terms of dollars, most 
quarters do not expect a considerable ex- 
pansion in exports primarily because of pro- 
duction limitations. As a result, these 
quarters expect some increases in the prices 
of commodities exported to hard-currency 
countries in order to maintain dollar earn- 
ings. 

Although it would seem that devaluation 
would encourage a marked diversion of pur- 
chases by the Union from hard-currency 
countries to the sterling area, some commen- 
tators in the Union express doubt that such 
a diversion would be feasible. These com- 
mentators point to the dependence of some 
industries in the Union on raw-material im- 
ports from the United States and to the large 
outstanding orders in the United States’ for 
machinery and equipment which cannot be 
canceled. Moreover, doubt is expressed that 
the United Kingdom will be in a position to 
provide all necessary goods at prices com- 
petitive with those prevailing in the United 
States, notwithstanding the devaluation of 
the pound sterling. 

On balance, therefore, while the South 
African currency action is seen as bringing 
immediate benefits to the country, some ad- 
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New New York Office Grants 
Military Permits to Austria, 
Trieste, and Germany 


Military permits to enter Aus- 
tria, Trieste, and Germany should, 
after October 1, be obtained di- 
rectly from the new Allied High 
Commission, Permit Office for Ger- 
many, c/o Department of the 
Army, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. Application should not be 
sent to the Washington office. 
Money orders covering fees should 
be made out to “High Commission 
Permit Office.” 











verse consequences are recognized as possi- 
bilities. Unless wages are maintained near 
present levels, working costs held down, ef- 
ficiency in industry increased, and the cost 
of living stabilized, much of the “windfall 
gains” resulting from devaluation can be 
dissipated. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT PERMIT ALLOCATION SYSTEM TO 
BE REVISED 


A revised system of allocating permits to 
importers for purchases of industrial raw 
materials from soft- and hard-currency 
areas for the first 6 months of 1950 was 
announced by the Minister of Economic 
Affairs on September 26, 1949 

Addressing the South African Federated 
Chamber of Industries in Johannesburg, the 
Minister stated that permits for the first 
half of 1950 would be issued in two stages 
Applications for the issuance of import per- 
mits would be required and a notice to this 
effect was to be published in the Government 
Gazette. As outlined by the Minister, during 
the first stage, import permits would be 
allocated on the following basis: 

“Universal"’ permits will be issued to all 
importers to the value of 50 percent of the 
nonsterling permits issued to them for the 
importation of raw materials in the present 
period. These will be valid for importations 
from any part of the world. 

“Restricted”’ permits will be issued to all 
importers to the value of 100 percent of 
the sterling permits issued to them for the 
importation of raw materials in the present 
period. These will be valid for importations 
from all countries, except hard-currency 
countries. 

Hard-currency countries, the Minister said, 
would for the present include the United 
States and its dependencies, Canada, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, the Philippines, and the 
majority of the Central American States. 

The Minister did not explain all details of 
the procedure for the issuance of permits in 
the “second” stage, but stated that indus- 
tries would qualify for a second round of 
import permits on a selective basis with due 
regard to the essentiality of the industry, the 
stock and order position of individual fac- 
tories, and new price levels of imported 
goods. Presumably, industries which would 
contribute to the expansion of the Union's 
export trade would receive high priority 
During his address, however, the Minister 
stated that the scheme outlined above did 
not take into account a possible inflow of 
capital, nor the prospect that a British loan 
might be secured. These eventualities, ac- 


cording to the Minister, may permit some 
measure of relaxation of import controls, 

No mention was made by the Minister of 
Economic Affairs regarding the system which 
would be used in 1950 for issuing permits 
for the importation of either consumer or 
capital goods. Apparently, thus far the Goy. 
ernment has not decided upon the basis 
for issuing such permits in the coming 
year. 

To date, no official regulations have been 
published clarifying the Miéinister’s an. 
nouncement, but the plan as proposed will 
have the effect of drastically reducing im. 
ports of raw materials from hard-currency 
areas, which, in turn, may be expected to 
affect adversely those industries in the Union 
which rely on hard-currency sources for 
their raw materials 

{Under present import-control arrange. 
ments of the Union, all imports are subject 
to permit; permits for the period July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, being issued 
for imports on a strict basis of essentiality 
as follows: (1) In respect of nonsterling 
goods—up to 162, percent of the f. 0. b. cost 
of each importer’s total 19418 imports from 
nonsterling countries; (2) in respect of ster- 
ling goods—up to 25 percent of the f. o. b. 
cost of each importer’s total 1948 imports 
from sterling countries. (See ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 2, July 4, and Sep- 
tember 26, 1949, for further details regarding 
existing import-control regulations.) Thus, 
the new scheme announced by the Minister 
would appear to restrict nonsterling imports 
of raw materials in the first half of 1950 to 
8', percent of the value of each importer's 
1948 nonsterling imports, while similar im- 
ports from sterling sources would be main- 
tained at the current level of 25 percent of 
the value of imports from sterling sources, 

The new import permit allocation scheme, 
however, is expected to be further clarified 
when official regulations are promulgated. 
Further developments will be published 
promptly in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated September 30, 1949) 


The British public and press were taken 
by surprise on Sunday, September 18, not so 
much by announcement of the devaluation 
of the pound sterling, as by the extent of 
decline in the rate from $4.03 to $2.80. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his broad- 
cast announcing the change, stressed the 
fact that internally the value of the cur- 
rency would not change and asserted that 
only a very small rise in the cost of living 
would result, the initial and immediate effect 
being an increase in the price of bread and 
flour He also declared that the Govern- 


ment’s policy of limiting increase in per- 
sonal incomes had become even more 
necessary 

A few days later the Government com- 


plied with the request from the Liberal and 
Conservative leaders for the recall of Parlia- 
ment to debate the consequences of this 
step, which had so recently been denied as 
any part of the Government's intentions. 
A debate took place on September 27, 28, and 
29 The Government carried with a large 
majority a resolution calling for a vote of 
confidence 

The devaluation debate was preceded by 
a conference at which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and other Ministers met members 
of the Trades Union Council to discuss the 
implications of devaluation. The result of 
this important meeting appears inconclusive. 
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It was followed by a guarded statement to 
the effect that the various problems affect- 
ing wages arising from devaluation were dis- 
cussed and that the points raised will be 
considered at a further meeting with the 
Ministers. In effect, this meant that the 
Trades Union Council was finding it difficult 
to accept the Government’s limitation on 
wage increases. 

Only 2 weeks before, at the annual Trades 
Union Conference held at Bridlington, a 
large majority vote favored support of the 
Government's wage-restraint policy. The 
heads of unions with low-paid membership 
assented to the general policy, but at the 
same time pressed the interests of their own 
groups. Even _ before devaluation it was 
clear that the position of the lower-paid 
worker was exerting a strain on the trade 
unions’ adherence to the Government’s pol- 
icy of holding wage increases to a minimum. 
The Prime Minister, speaking at the Brid- 
lington Conference, stressed that increases 
for low-paid workers must not mean a cor- 
responding increase for skilled workers to 
preserve wage differentials, and the vote en- 
dorsing the general principle of restraint in 
wage claims was cast with this warning 
taken into consideration. 

The whole question as to whether the Gov- 
ernment’s wage-restraint policy Can with- 
stand claims arising from devaluation has 
now become of first importance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stressed the necessity 
of holding the wage line not only in his 
broadcast but also in his House of Commons 
speech when he said “only in exceptional 
and genuine cases where some wage is in- 
sufficient to provide a minimum reasonable 
standard of living can there be any excuse 
for going forward with an increase.” He 
repeatedly stressed the danger of mass un- 
employment He said that mass unemploy- 
ment would follow unless wages, salaries, 
and distributed profits are held down, pro- 
ductivity increased, industrial costs reduced, 
and dollar exports increased. He stated 
that the budget had proved less disinflation- 
ary than expected, and that capital invest- 
ment and Government administrative 
expenditures would have to be_ reduced. 
But, he added that the scope of the social 
services and the present level of food sub- 
sidies would not be cut. Inasmuch as it 
will be desirable for exporters to maintain 
dollar prices to the extent competitive con- 
ditions allow, higher profits in sterling for 
some firms would result, and as a measure 
of what he called “rough justice,” he an- 
nounced an increase from 25 percent to 
30 percent in the rate of profits tax on dis- 
tributed profits. The rate on undistrivuted 
profits will remain at 10 percent. 

Sterling commodity prices have been in 
process of adjustment consequent to de- 
valuation, and new relationships are being 
established. Most of the increases that have 
occurred so far for raw materials and foods 
apply to commodities imported in large 
part from the dollar area or supplied by the 
rest of the sterling area to dollar countries. 
Most of these increases have been less than 
proportionate to devaluation, that is, the 
price increase has been less than the 44 per- 
cent rise which would be commensurate with 
a 30.5 percent decrease in the dollar-sterling 
exchange rate. Likewise, increases in export 
prices apply mainly to goods sold to the dol- 
lar area and nearly all increases have been 
proportionately less than the extent of ex- 
change devaluation. Effects on wholesale 
prices of manufactured goods largely enter- 
ing into domestic trade and on the cost of 
living are still indeterminate 

Prices of American cotton, 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch staple, and 
Brazilian cotton, Sao Paulo, type 5, were 
24 percent higher at the end of the week 
following devaluation than before. The in- 
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Important ECA Project for 
Norway 


The Sydvaranger iron-ore mines, lo- 
cated in northeastern Norway, will be 
reactivated under a project approved by 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, it was announced in Washington 
and Oslo on October 12. 

The Sydvaranger plants and equip- 
ment were completely destroyed during 
the evacuation of the German Army in 
1944. The firm had been in operation 
since 1910. It is owned 64 percent by 
the Norwegian Government, and located 
near the harbor town of Kirkenes. 

Total cost of the project is estimated 
at the equivalent of $29,000,000, includ- 
ing $5,014,000 from ECA and $121,000 in 
non-ECA dollar financing. Dollars will 
be used for the purchase of equipment 
in the United States, including power 
shovels, pumps, generators and motors, 
crushing and grinding machinery, dry- 
ers, tractors and other construction, min- 
ing and conveying equipment. 

The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) and _ the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) recommended the reactivation 
of the mines as one step in alleviating 
the shortage of rich iron ore in Europe. 
Before the destruction of the mine’s 
plants and equipment in 1944, the Syd- 
varanger, output of large quantities of 
high-grade iron-ore concentrates con- 
tributed materially to European steel 
production. In 1939, the peak year of 
production, the Sydvaranger mines pro- 
duced 839,000 tons of concentrates. 

Reactivation of the mines will furnish 
Norway with an opportunity to earn 
badly needed foreign exchange because 
all of the mine’s production of ore is 
destined for export. 











crease in prices of Egyptian cotton was about 
half as great. Nonferrous-metal price ad- 
vances range from 20 percent for aluminum 
to 39 percent for lead. Tin, bulk buying of 
which is to end as soon as alternative mar- 
keting arrangements can be made through 
the London Metals Exchange, rose 32 per- 
cent in sterling price after devaluation ac- 
companied by a decrease in the dollar price. 
The rise in price of flour was approximately 
commensurate with the devaluation of ster- 
ling against the Canadian dollar, and the 
price of nickel rose equal to the extent of 
devaluation against the American dollar. 
On the other hand, no change has been 
announced in the price of sugar, a consider- 
able part of which comes from dollar coun- 
tries but is purchased by the Government. 
Nor have changes occurred in prices of oils, 
fats, bacon, and eggs, bulk-purchased by the 
Government, and fruits and vegetables, all 
coming predominantly from nondollar 
sources. 

Dollar prices of various exported British- 
manufactured goods have been reduced and 
sterling prices have risen, thereby splitting 
the effect of devaluation as between prices ‘in 
the United Kingdom and in dollar coun- 
tries. Reductions in dollar prices shown by 
scattered reports range from 15 to 30 per- 
cent for woolens, clothing, and other textiles. 
Reductions of 20 percent are reported for cars 
and radios and of 10 percent for pottery and 
leather goods. There has been no reduction 
in the dollar price of whisky, the sterling 
price adjustment being fully commensurate 
with the extent of exchange devaluation. 


Maintenance of food subsidies at the pres- 
ent level will result in consumers bearing 
the higher cost of imported foodstuffs. 
However, the only rise in retail food prices so 
far announced has been that of a half-penny 
per pound in the retail price of flour and 
Semolina and of a penny in the price of a 
134-pound loaf of bread. 

The Stock Exchange at first moved ac- 
cording to patterns remembered from 1931, 
namely, an upward movement of industrial 
equities, a drop in gilt-edged, and a sharp 
upward movement in gold shares. But by 
the end of the first week of devaluation, 
second thoughts on probable moves to tax 
profits or limit dividends had slightly re- 
versed the trend in equities, while gilt-edged 
moved back generally to the predevaluation 
prices, and gold shares continued at a high 
level. 

A 5-year Trade and Financial Agreement, 
an Inter-Governmental Debt Agreement and 
a Compensation Agreement have been col- 
cluded with Czechoslovakia. Under these 
agreements, Czechoslovakia will supply es- 
sential goods including timber, sugar and 
other foodstuffs, together with machinery 
and other manufactured goods. The agree- 
ments also effect settlement for British prop- 
erty nationalized in Czechoslovakia and 
governmental debts owed Britain. 

The President of the Board of Trade an- 
nounced on September 29 that a long list of 
items are to be freed from import licensing 
and quota regulations if imported from OEEC 
and certain other countries. This measure 
was taken pursuant to the principle of liber- 
ating European trade which the British Gov- 
ernment had undertaken to comply with by 
October 1. The items constitute about one- 
half,of last year’s total brought in on private 
account from the countries concerned. 


Commodity Controls 


MILK ALLOWANCE INCREASED 


The Ministry of Food in the United King- 
dom has announced, effective October 9, an 
increase in the milk allowance of nonpriority 
consumers from 2 pints to 2%4 pints per 
person per week. 

The allowance for nonpriority catering 
establishments also was increased, effective 
the same date, from 6 pints to 74 pints per 
week per 100 hot beverages served. 


MEAT AND BACON RATIONS ‘TEMPORARILY 
INCREASED 


The Ministry of Food announced, effective 
October 9, an increase in the meat ration 
from ls. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per week for 3 weeks. 
At the same time, the bacon ration was in- 
creased from 3 ounces to 4 ounces for 4 weeks, 
effective the same date. 

These increases are due to the need to clear 
crowded cold-storage space. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Draw-BackK ALLOWED ON CERTAIN KINDS 
OF PAPER 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order which allows draw-back in respect 
of certain kinds of imported paper used in 
the manufacture of toilet paper. Beginning 
September 15, 1949, and effective for 1 year, 
draw-back is payable on exportation at the 
rate of £10 per ton on the quantity of tissue 
paper or machine-glazed paper actually con- 
tained in the goods. 


CHANGES IN EXxpPORT-LICENSING CONTROLS 
ANNOUNCED 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade has 
issued an order, effective from September 19, 
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1949, which makes the following changes in 


export-licensing controls. Among the prod- 
ucts which will not require export licenses 
from September 19 are malt extract and 
preparations, margarine and butter substi- 
tutes, pickles, sauces, chutneys, laundry 
starch packed ready for retail sale, compound 
cooking fat, certain types of animal hair, 
sisal and soft-hemp manufactures (except 
binder twine), and lead-chrome ahd zinc- 
chrome pigments. Export licenses will be 
required, from September 19, for raw sheep’s 
and lamb’s wool, whether or not cleaned, 
scoured, or carbonized, and peppers (includ- 
ing peppers of the Piper nigrum) other than 
capsicum, chillies, cayenne pepper, and pap- 
rika, when these items are exported to other 
than sterling and dollar countries. Trans- 
shipment licenses are required also from Sep- 
tember 19 for such sheep’s and lamb’s wool 
and peppers which are imported and entered 
with customs for reexportation to any coun- 
try. Raw sheep’s and lamb’s wool may con- 
tinue to be imported from Commonwealth 
countries, and red pepper, chillies, and capsi- 
cum from any country, for home consump- 
tion, without individual license. 


TRANSSHIPMENT LICENSES REQUIRED FOR 
RABBITSKINS 


The British Board of Trade has issued an 
announcement that, effective from August 
26, 1949, transshipment licenses are required 
for rabbitskins, dressed or undressed, which 
are imported and entered with H. M. (His 
Majesty) Customs for exportation after 
transit through the United Kingdom or by 
way of transshipment. Undressed rabbit- 
skins may still be imported into the United 
Kingdom for home consumption under Open 
General License. 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM KEyY- 
INDUSTRY DUTY 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
which exempts from Key-Industry duty at 
3344 percent ad valorem the following chem- 
icals from September 19, 1949, through De- 
cember 31, 1949: 

The following amy] alcohol, namely, penta- 
nol-2; the following hexane diol, namely, 
2-methyl-2,4-pentane diol. 


FIvE-YEAR TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREE- 
MENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The British Board of Trade recently an- 
nounced that a Five-Year Trade and Finan- 
cial Agreement, a Compensation Agreement, 
and an Inter-Governmental Debts Agree- 
ment were concluded in London on Septem- 
ber 28, by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Czechoslovakia. 

Under the terms of the Trade and Finan- 
cial Agreement, Czechoslovakia agreed to 
supply the United Kingdom with essential 
commodities valued at approximately £4,800,- 
000 during the first year. Included in these 
commodities are 15,000 standards of soft- 
wood, 25,000 tons of sugar, machinery valued 
at £250,000, and miscellaneous raw materials, 
industrial goods, and foodstuffs. In the 
later years of the agreement, Czechoslovakia 
will supply annually £4,500,000 worth of es- 
sential goods, such as timber, machinery, and 
foodstuffs. In return, Czechoslovakia will 
import from the United Kingdom and from 
British Colonies, goods in easy supply valued 
at £1,500,000 annually. 

The Compensation Agreement provides for 
the payment of £8,000,000 to the United 
Kingdom during the next 10 years in settle- 
ment for British property in Czechoslovakia 
which had been expropriated or national- 
ized by the Czechoslovak Government. The 
Inter-Governmental Debts Agreement pro- 
vides for the repayment of debts totaling 
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£28,000,000 incurred by the Government of 
Czechoslovakia, to the British Government. 
According to the Board of Trade, payments 
of this debt will be spread over a number 
of years. It is estimated that Czechoslovakia 
will pay a total of £15,000,000 during the next 
5 years toward all its financial obligations to 
the United Kingdom. 

In order to help Czechoslovakia meet the 
payments provided for in the Debts Agree- 
ment and in the Compensation Agreement, 
and to pay for Czechoslovak imports from 
the United Kingdom, the British Government 
agreed to permit the import of an addi- 
tional £5,750,000 annually of Czechoslovak 
manufactured goods. It is expected that 
Czechoslovak exports to the United Kingdom 
will amount to approximately £10,000,000 
annually. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated October 5, 1949) 


Production of crude petroleum in Vene- 
zuela was at a new high in September, having 
averaged 1,434,342 barrels per day in the week 
ended September 19. Preliminary figures 
reveal that total Venezuelan imports during 
the first 6 months of 1949 were approximately 
1,300,000 metric tons, compared with 1,000,000 
metric tons in the like period of 1948. 
Approximately 55,644 metric tons of mer- 
chandise were cleared through the port of 
La Guaira in September, compared with 
61,336 metric tons in August. Port condi- 
tions were good, and congestion was largely 
eliminated. 

Devaluation of the pound sterling and the 
devaluation of other currencies in the ster- 
ling area are not expected to produce any 
major change in the Venezuelan economy 
Sterling and other foreign-exchange bal- 
ances, except dollars, of Venezuelan banks 
and the public are exceedingly small. The 
Minister of Finance stated in a press inter- 
view that there was no reason to devalue 
the bolivar. (The bolivar is valued officially 
at $0.2985 U.S. currency.) The Venezuelan 
Cacao Producers Association held a meeting 
to consider the effects of the devaluation on 
the market for Venezuelan cacao. The con- 
sensus was that no adverse effects were to 
be expected, but it was agreed to notify the 
Minister of Agriculture that the cacao grow- 
ers expected the Government to continue its 
guaranteed floor price. 

The principal effect of devaluation is the 
increased competition which United States 
exporters to Venezuela will experience from 
countries which have devaluated and which 
are able to supply local requirements. Cara- 
cas distributors of British passenger cars 
have reduced prices by as much as 7 to 17 
percent, depending upon the make and price. 
Lower quotations in terms of bolivares are 
reported for Swedish, German, and Belgian 
cement, amounting to 6 to 12 percent; 
British alkalies, 5 to 10 percent; Swedish 
kerosene stoves, 30 percent: Swedish wall- 
board, 30 percent; British asbestos corru- 
gated sheets, 20 percent; British woolens, 15 
percent; and Danish shoe machinery, 10 
percent. 

It is reported that Canadian newsprint 
now is selling locally at 10 percent less than 
the United States product, and that Swedish 
newsprint is quoted at 23 percent lower than 
United States quotations. Swedish pulp and 
paper prices now are competitive with those 
of the United States and Canada. The prices 
of potatoes from the Netherlands, which 
have fallen steadily during the past 6 months, 
were reduced still further, and Netherlands 


rayon-yarn prices now approximate those of 
the United States. Belgian steel prices con. 
tinued the downward trend which starteq 
prior to devaluation. Offers for immediate 
delivery were reported for %,’’ to 14%"" rein. 
forcing bars at $75 to $78 per metric ton, 
c. i. f. Puerto Cabello or La Guaira, and for 
nail wire, at $105 per metric ton, compared 
with $135 from United States mills. Because 
of the wide difference in prices importers 
were reported to have canceled most orders 
pending for United States reinforcing bars. 

Dairy products from the Netherlands anq 
Denmark are underselling United States 
products by 25 to 30 percent, and sale of 
Danish hams and Dutch cheese has increased 
substantially The Netherlands has com- 
menced to supply dry whole milk at 30 per- 
cent below United States prices 

Movement of mill inventories of cotton 
textiles improved during the month, and sey- 
eral of the larger cotton mills are reported 
to be experiencing a favorable increase in 
bookings. Rayon piece-goods output also is 
reported to have evidenced an improvement. 
Volume of retail trade in cotton and rayon 
piece goods was reported to have shown in- 
creased activity, with slight price declines in 
a variety of cotton- and rayon-textile lines. 
Demand for passenger cars held up well. 

The tariff on cotton socks weighing more 
than 250 grams per dozen pairs was increased 
substantially. Tariffs were reduced on elas- 
tic fabrics of vegetable fibers and artificial 
silks (synthetic fibers); on tanning materials; 
and on sawdust. The existing trade agree- 
ments between Venezuela and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and with Brazil, were extended to De- 
cember 22, 1949 

Special direct flights for the Lima Fair 
were Offered by Aerovias Nacionales del Sur. 

Government intervention brought agree- 
ment, until June 30, 1950, between oilseed 
crushers and local copra producers on use 
and prices of Venezuelan copra. The crush- 
ers agreed to purchase all local production 
at $300 per metric ton at the ports of La 
Guaira or Puerto Cabello, or $304.80 at Caracas 
or Valencia, and will enjoy duty-free entry 
of oilseeds required in excess of local pro- 
duction. Price of vegetable lard is fixed rela- 
tive to the copra price in such a manner that 
when copra costs $300 per metric ton, the 
factory price of vegetable lard is $36 per 100 
pounds. 

In addition to 3,000 metric tons already 
bought, the Banco Agricola y Pecuario an- 
nounced the purchase of 15,000 metric tons 
of white corn in Mexico. Most of these pur- 
chases have been delivered, and the retail 
price of corn was stabilized at $3.05 per 
bushel. The Banco Industrial de Venezuela 
and the Banco Agricola y Pecuario financed 
the 1949-50 tomato crop for canning. Grow- 
ers have been advanced $192,750, and 3,330,- 
000 cans of tomatoes and tomato products 
are expected to be packed. The restrictions 
on imported butter, which compelled im- 
porters to purchase 240 pounds of local but- 
ter for each 100 pounds imported, has been 
modified to reduce the proportion to 1 to 1. 
At the same time, butter prices were fixed. 
Price from creamery to wholesaler was set 
at $1.08 to $1.375 per pound 

The Government-owned Venezuelan Nav- 
igation Co. announced a weekly cargo service 
from United States Gulf ports to Venezuela, 
commencing in November. The company an- 
nounced that the average monthly operating 
deficit was 165,222 bolivares in the 6-month 
period ended May 1949, compared with a 
monthly average loss of 465,816 bolivares in 
the fiscal year ended November 1948. The 
Government's radio broadcasting station in 
Caracas announced the contemplated spend- 
ing of approximately 1,000,000 bolivares for 
building two transmitter towers and a mod- 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


APPROPRIATION FOR AIRPORT CONSTRUC- 
TION, EXPANSION, AND REPAIR, FIN- 
LAND 


A supplementary budget of 3,320,000 Fin- 
nish marks for airport construction, expan- 
sion, and repair brought the total 1949 
appropriation for this purpose to 42,720,000 
Finish marks. ($1=approximately 231 Fin- 
nish marks at time of this report—August 3, 
1949.) 


DESIGN FOR TRAINER AIRCRAFT, INDIA 


The requirements of a proposed trainer 
aircraft for India have been met by a design, 
known as the HT-2, which was approved, ex- 
cept for minor details, by the Directorate 
General of Civil Aviation on August 26, states 
the foreign press. It is understood that the 
Chief Designer of the Hindustan Aircraft 
Factory, Bangalore, South India, has been 
working for some time on the design of this 
plane. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


LENGTHENING OF RUNWAYS OF MAZATLAN 
AIRPORT, MEXICO 


Lengthening of the runways of Mazatlan 
airport (Mexico) was scheduled to begin 
early in September upon receipt of the neces- 
sary equipment It is planned to make 
regular stops at this fleld on the flights of 
DC-4 aircraft of the Compafifa Mexicana de 
Aviaci6én from Mexico to Los Angeles. 


PERFORMANCE OF PERKINS P-6 DIESEL 
ENGINE, U. K. 


A car powered by a Perkins P-6 Diesel en- 
gine was reported by the press in July as 
having given satisfactory performance for 
several months. Compared with a gasoline 
engine, the motor is less quiet and the riding 
is rougher, although operation costs are less. 


SALE OF U. S. PASSENGER CARS IN 
INDONESIA 


A new concern has been established in 
Indonesia for the importation and sale of 
United States passenger cars that are assem- 
bled in the Netherlands, states the foreign 
press. The United States manufacturer may 
provide installations for an assembly plant 
at Batavia or Surabaya at a later date. Plans 
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call eventually for the assembly of seven 
other makes. The assembly of 10 to 12 units 
daily is anticipated. 

Export of cars assembled by the new com- 
pany to the Straits Settlements and to the 
Republic of the Philippines is considered a 
possibility. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RACING Cars, U. K. 


Construction of British racing cars at 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, has been reported in 
the British press. More than 40 firms are 
said to be interested in the scheme, making 
contributions in kind rather than in cash 
to the construction of this team of four 
1144-liter supercharged multicylinder racers. 
(1 liter =61.02 cubic inches.) 


MoToOR-VEHICLE PRODUCTION AND 
Exports, U. K. 


Motor-vehicle production in the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1949 (with fig- 
ures for the corresponding period of 1948 in 
parentheses) totaled 196,709 (169,956) pas- 
senger cars; 104,026 (82,321) commercial ve- 
hicles; 2,031 (1,334) caravan trailers, and 
79,220 (61,890) motorcycles. 

Of the 100,112 complete passenger cars 
exported in the first half of 1949, Australia 
took 15,658 (12,961 in the 1948 period), South 
Africa 13,077 (9,471), Canada 11,984 (3,907), 
Belgium 5,244 (9,280), Brazil 4,235 (4,363), 
New Zealand 4,066 (5,971), and the United 
States 3,084 (8,285). 

Shipments of passenger-car chassis totaled 
18,777 in the 1949 6-month period, as com- 
pared with 16,274 in the similar 1948 period. 
In both years the majority of these chassis 
were exported to Australia, which took 15,803 
and 14,720 units respectively. 

Exports of complete commercial vehicles 
and chassis numbered 40,706 in the 1949 
period and 32,608 in the 1948 period. Ship- 
ments of motorcycles decreased to 36,641 
units in the first half of 1949 from 36,986 in 
the similar 1948 period. Australia was the 
principal purchaser, taking 2,711 complete 
trucks and 7,214 chassis, and 12,231 motor- 
cycles in 1949. 


MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURE AND SALES, 
Ue 


The scope of an agreement between the 
British firm, J. Brockhouse & Co., the Black 
Country engineers, and a United States 
motorcycle manufacturer is likely to ex- 
tend to other motorcycle manufacturers, 
states the British press. 

The United States sales organization that 
has been formed is reported to have total 
resources of $4,000,000, to which the British 
firm contributed more than $1,000,000. 

The agreement will cover sales in the 
United States of the Brockhouse Corgi light- 
weight motorcycle and engineering products 
from the West Bromwich and Southport 
factories. 

It is intended to extend the business to 
other types of motorcycles specially suited 
to United States requirements. These will 
either be manufactured by J. Brockhouse 
& Co. for the United States company, or by 
other motorcycle firms in conjunction with 
Brockhouse. 


Chemicals 


EXPORTS OF TANKAGE AND DRIED BLOOD, 
ARGENTINA 


In August 1949 Argentina exported 6,000 
metric tons of tankage and 675 tons of dried 
blood. The United States was the largest 
purchaser of tankage; all but 50 tons of the 
dried blood went to Europe. 


CARBON-BLACK MANUFACTURE 
CONSIDERED, AUSTRALIA 


Consideration has been given in Australia 
to the manufacture of carbon black. How- 
ever, prospects at present are unfavorable 
inasmuch as domestic consumption is not 
believed sufficient to warrant production. 

A new carbon-black plant in the United 
Kingdom plans to export to Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN CONCERN PLANS EXTENSION 
OF OPERATIONS 


Sulphates Pty., Ltd., Australia, has in- 
creased its capital by £50,000 (predevalua- 
tion) to finance an extension of its opera- 
tions, says a foreign chemical journal. The 
company has plants at Yarraville and Spots- 
wood, Victoria. Its principal products are 
alums and various grades of aluminum sul- 
fate; the raw materials are domestic alum 
and alunite. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF INTERMEDIATES FOR 
DyYEs 


Brazil’s imports of intermediates for dyes 
increased to 143 metric tons, valued at $398,- 
600, in the first quarter of 1949 from 33 tons 
($94,800) in the corresponding period of 
1948. The United States is the principal 
supplier. 


PRODUCTION OF CHLORAL AND DICHLORO- 
ACETALDEHYDE, CANADA 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Canada, has 
evolved a method, based on the chlorination 
of acetaldehyde, for production of substan- 
tially pure chloral and dichloroacetaldehyde, 
reports a foreign chemical journal. Yields 
are close to 90 percent, it is said. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the first 
7 months of 1949 increased in value by more 
than $3,000,000 over those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Totals were $24,233,000 
and $20,992,000, respectively, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. 


IMPORTS, CHILE 


Chile’s imports of chemicals in the 5- 
month period January-May 1949 were valued 
at 83,899,000 gold pesos, compared with 
62,829,000 pesos in the corresponding period 
of 1948. (1 Chilean gold peso=$0.2059, U. S. 
currency.) 

Production by the Chilean chemical in- 
dustry rose 11 percent in the first 4 months 
of 1949, as compared with production in 
January-April 1948, according to an index 
compiled by the Central Statistical Bureau. 
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COPPER-SULFATE IMPORTS, CosTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s imports of copper sulfate in 
the first quarter of 1949 totaled 117 metric 
tons, valued at $478,520, according to the 
Direcci6n General de _ Estadistica. The 
United States was the sole supplier. 


EXPORTS, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Exports of chemicals from the Bizonal 
Area of Germany through JEIA (Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency) in 1948 averaged 
$2,265,000 monthly. The monthly average in 
the first half of 1949 was $4,466,000. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARBON DIOXIDE, 
HUNGARY 


An oil company in Hungary reportedly is 
producing sufficient carbon dioxide from 
natural gas to cover domestic demand. Car- 
bon dioxide was previously manufactured by 
18 plants, using imported coke. Now it is 
said that the importation of coke for this 
purpose will not be necessary, and Hungary 
will soon be in a position to export carbon 
dioxide. 

IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
(not including fertilizers) in the first half 
of 1949 totaled 1,282 metric tons, valued at 
3,065,465 crowns. The United Kingdom was 
the principal supplier (1,007,997 crowns) ; 
the United States was second (525,728 
crowns). (6.505 Icelandic crowns equalled 
$1 U.S. currency in August 1949.) 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
JAPAN 


Japanese production of certain industrial 
chemicals in July 1949 was as follows, in 
metric tons, June figures in parentheses: 
Soda ash, 10,759, (9,994); sulfuric acid, 
225,252 (210,697); calcium carbide, 42,374 
(44,646); caustic soda, 12,019 (12,816); am- 
monium sulfate, 94,026, (105,083); calcium 
cyanamide, 31,160 (32,552); and superphos- 
phate, 108,082 (95,342). 


NAPHTHALENE EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Exports of naphthalene from the Nether- 
lands to the United States in the first half 
of 1949 increased to 1,915 metric tons, valued 
at 500,000 guilders, compared with 141 tons 
(100,000 guilders) in the corresponding 
period of 1948. (1 guilder equalled $0.38, 
U. S. currency as of August 1949.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan has requested 
a company in the United States and one in 
the United Kingdom to submit plans for 
the construction of an ammonium-sulfate 
factory with an annual capacity of 100,000 
tons. The plant would utilize the large 
gypsum deposits in Western Punjab. 

A Belgian firm also has been engaged to 
make an independent study and report on 
the possibilities of establishing a fertilizer 
industry in Pakistan. 


LARGER SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS IN POLAND 


Larger supplies of fertilizers are now avail- 
able in Poland. Farmers will receive about 
590,000 metric tons of these materials and 
75,000 tons of lime in the 1949-50 crop year 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Steps have been taken recently in the 
Republic of the Philippines to advance the 
project for construction of a superphosphate 
factory. An offer has been received from a 
United States company to erect for the Na- 
tional Development Corporation, at a cost 
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of $2,900,000, a plant to manufacture 75,000 
metric tons of fertilizer annually. It is esti- 
mated that the product could be sold for 
$35 per ton, compared with the present price 
of $60 for the imported material. 

An NDC engineer states that farms in the 
Republic need annually 456,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer. Only negligible quantities are used 
at present on rice and corn crops. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS To BE HELD 1N 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 


The Twenty-Second International Con- 
gress of Industrial Chemistry will be held in 
Barcelona, Spain, October 23 to 30, 1949. 
The work of the Congress will be divided into 
25 sections; these will hold special confer- 
ences in addition to the general meetings. 
Visits will be made to a number of factories, 
mines, and laboratories in the Barcelona 
area. 

The headquarters of the international as- 
sociation, Society of Industrial Chemistry, 


are at 28 Rue Saint-Dominiqu 
France. 
PRODUCTION OF PYREIHRUM *. D I 


Root, TANGANYIK\ 


The 1949 pyrethrum crop in Tanganyika is 
estimated at 295 metric tons, according to 
the July forecast. It was 300 tons in 1948 
Production of derris root will total 10 tons 
in 1949, it is estimated. 


JULY Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in July 1949 
dropped more than £1,000,000 in value from 
those in July 1948. Totals were £1,943,137 
and £3,095,589, respectively (Values are 
pre-devaluation.) 


Coal 


PRODUCTION AND DISPATCHES, INDIA 


Coal production in India during the second 
quarter of 1949 totaled 7,664,803 long tons, 
a decrease of 321,078 tons from the first quar- 
ter, but 172,502 tons above the corresponding 
period in 1948 

Despite the decline in production, dis- 
patches of coal from the mines increased 
substantially over the preceding quarter 
from 6,169,823 tons to 6,791,454 tons—because 
of the allotment of greater numbers of 
freight cars on the East Indian Railway 
system. The daily average loadings of coal 
on that railway increased from 1,953 cars 
in March to 2,091 cars in June and 2,314 cars 
in July. 

The improvement in coal loadings from 
the mines resulted in an appreciable reduc- 
tion in coal stocks at the mines. Stocks at 
the pitheads of both commercial and railway 
collieries, which were placed at 2,400,000 tons 
in the early part of this year, declined to 
2,216,243 tons by June 15 and to 2,088,070 
tons on June 30, 1949; the corresponding 
figure for June 30, 1948, was 2,509,170 tons 


PRODUCTION AND ImpoRTS, NEw ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand in the 
second quarter of 1949 totaled 691,844 long 
tons—43,151 tons more than in the preceding 
quarter, but 25,892 tons below the second 
quarter of last year. Of the total, opencast 
mines accounted for 174,646 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949, compared with 146,462 
tons in the preceding quarter and 140,024 
tons in the second quarter of 1948 

Coal imports, for use by the railways 
amounted to 17,096 tons in the second 
quarter. The United Kingdom supplied 
7,797 tons and South Africa 9,299 tons. The 


recent coal strike in Australia has dampeneg 
hopes of obtaining supplies from that source 
in the near future. 

Coal remained in short supply during the 
quarter, with cement works being particu- 
larly hard hit. One cement company was 
reported to have reduced its output by 60 
percent, because of lack of sufficient coal. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Production of bituminous coal in Spain in 
the first half of 1949 was 180,000 tons above 
the first half of 1948, whereas anthracite and 
lignite production declined somewhat, as 
shown in table 1 


TABLE 1.—-Coal Production in Spain, First 
Half of 1948 and 1949 
In the ton 
——— First half First half 
_ ' f 1948 of 1949 
Bitu ' 1, 308 1. 578 
I Hu2 608 


During the first 5 months of 1949, Spain 
imported 321,481 tons of bituminous coal— 
more than 10 times the quantity imported 
during the corresponding period in 1948. Im- 
ports by country are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—NSpain’s Imports of Bituminous 
Coal, January—May 1948 and 1949 
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Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 


Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


WorRK SOON To BEGIN ON FAROUK CANAL, 
EGYPT 


A new canal, 12 kilometers long and 50 
meters wide, costing an estimated $8,060,000 
is to be constructed parallel to the Suez 
Canal Beginning at El-Balagh about 54 
kilometers south of Port Said, and terminat- 
ing at El-Ferdan, this “Farouk Canal” will 
take vessels having a draft of 33 to 34 feet 

The work will be under the supervision of 
Dutch and French experts and engineers un- 
der a contract awarded to a Dutch firm in 
conjunction with several French firms. It 1s 
estimated that between 700 and 900 men will 
be employed in digging, excavating, and 
other operations. Most of the equipment will 
be supplied by the Dutch—delivery of 5 
large excavators, 10 bulldozers, and 6 dredges 
is scheduled for early October and work is 
expected to start as soon as the necessary 


materials and men reach Port Said 
NEW HOUSING PROJECT APPROVED, 
URUGUAY 


A project for the construction of low-cost- 
housing centers for the use of public em- 
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ployees has been approved by the Minister 
of Finance of Uruguay. ; 

This new program will be carried out if 
it is determined that it will not interfere 
with similar public housing already under 
contract. 

The centers are planned to be located at 
the edge of the Old City in Montevideo and 
in the area near the river. Plans are to be 
drawn up by the Minister of Public Works. 


UruGcuay To Export BRICKS 


A recent decree issued by the Uruguayan 
Government has approved the export of ‘‘sec- 
onds” or “reject” bricks produced in that 
country. An export quota of 300,000,000 
pricks has been established 


Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 
Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
REFRIGERATORS 


Production of electric household refrigera- 
tors in Canada totaied 84,776 units during 
the first 6 months of 1949, compared with 
66,069 during the corresponding period of 
1948, and 48,715 in the corresponding period 
of 1947. 

Imports of electric refrigerators from the 
United States were restricted November 17, 
1947. Consequently, the Canadian industry 
has expanded and continues to operate at a 
high level in order to compensate for the 
decrease in imports from the United States 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Following a rise of 60 percent (between 
1937 and 1946) in the production of frac- 
tional horsepower motors in the United 
Kingdom, the domestic market is reported 
by the press to be more competitive than in 
the past. Increased exports are reported for 
fractional motors and for sizes from 1 to 
259 horsepower 

A 400-percent increase in British exports 
of electric meters is reported since the re- 
moval of German competition 

The British Electricity Authority plans to 
raise the British transmission system (Grid) 
from 132 kilovolts to 275 kilovolts 

With exports amounting to about one- 
third of total output, use is being made of 
only 80 percent of productive capacity, al- 
though shortages of skilled labor and raw 
materials have been overcome, according to 
the foreign press. The target for production 
of 1,100,000 kilowatts of generating ma- 
chinery in 1949 may not be met; only 566,- 
000 kilowatts were brought into commission 
in 1948 

Export deliveries of large generating equip- 
ment continue to be delayed, but increased 
exports of sizes under 200 kilowatts are re- 
ported. Transformers and switchgear remain 
in heavy demand 


DEVELOP MENTS IN TURKEY 


United States consulting engineers have 
been working in Turkey on plans for three 
large hydroelectric projects and a long-dis- 
tance electric transmission line 

Plans and specifications are in process of 
preparation for a 120,000-kilowatt station at 
Sariyer on the Sakarya River near Nallihan 
and at Cephanelik (60,000 kilowatts) on the 
Seyhan River near Adana. Preliminary sur- 
veys are under way for the proposed Adalia 
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station (60,000 kilowatts) on the Gediz 
River near Salihli. Provisions for flood con- 
trol and irrigation are included. Financing 
through E.C.A. or the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development is an- 
ticipated. 

A 154-kilovolt power transmission line 
also is planned from the 60,000-kilowatt 
steam plant at Catalagzi to Istanbul, via 
Adapazari and Izmit. Approximately $2,- 
000,000 was approved in the 1948-49 ECA 
program toward the erection of this line 
which will permit the use of surplus power 
at centers of short supply and eventually 
will form the basis of a grid covering north- 
west Anatolia. 

The 10,000-kilowatt steam plant at the 
Sumer Bank’s paper mills in Izmit is under 
construction, and bids have been invited for 
a 10,000-kilowatt addition to the steam sta- 
tion of the Municipality of Izmit. 

Power consumption in the first half of 1949 
is reported to be about 8 percent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1948. In- 
Stalled capacity is estimated to be about 
325,000 kilowatts, which is only slightly 
higher than at the end of 1948. 


EXPORTS OF ELECTRIC WIRE AND CABLE, 
U. &: 


E‘ectric wire and cable constitute the 
largest single group of electrical exports from 
the United Kingdom, states the foreign press. 
In the first 5 months of 1949 exports were 
valued at $42,718,000, compared with $33,- 
449,000 in the corresponding period of 1948 
($4.03 rate of exchange.) 


MANUFACTURING OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Progress is reported in Yugoslavia in the 
manufacture of electrical equipment, includ- 
ing electro-porcelain for low- and medium- 
frequency insulators; insulators for higher 
frequencies are expected to be produced soon. 
The annual productive capacity is reported 
to be 500 kilometers of 110 kilovolts and 
1,200 kilometers of 35-kilovolt transmission 
cable 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Commenting on the country’s water-power 
resources, the Yugoslav press states that the 
country’s greatest source of hydroelectric 
power, the Drina River, has one plant with 
an annual capacity of 1,000,000,000 kw.-hr.— 
equal to the country’s total annual output 
prewar. Another large hydroelectric plant 
on the Danube near the Iron Gate is cited as 
a possibility 

Yugoslavia’s 5-year plan calls for annual 
production of 4,350,000,000 kw.-hr., or 272 
per capita, by 1951, to be accomplished by 
the construction of 43 hydro- and 14 thermo- 
electric power stations. The press reports 
9 large- and medium-size power plants put 
into operation and 9 more to be completed 
in 1949 


. e . 

Essential Oils 

CLOVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ZANZIBAR 


During the period April-June 1949, dis- 
tillery operations absorbed 535,429 pounds 
of clove stems in Zanzibar, a sharp drop 
from 1,427,533 pounds in the like period of 
1948. Since May 1949, the distillation plant 
of the Zanzibar Clove Growers’ Association 
has been closed because of lack of raw ma- 
terial, states the British trade press. 

Exports of clove oil in the second quarter 
amounted to 46,211 pounds, the United 


Kingdom taking 43,924 pounds; South Africa, 
2,240 pounds, and East Africa, 47 pounds. 
In the April—June pericd of 1948, Zanzibar 
shipped abroad a total of only 8,116 pounds. 
These exports went to the following destina- 
tions: United Kingdom, 6,511 pounds; Aus- 
tralia, 1,12) pounds; and South Africa, 485 
pounds. 


Exports TO U. S. FRomM MARSEILLE 
CONSULAR DISTRICT, FRANCE 


Declared exports of essential oils from the 
Marseille Consular District to the United 
States in August had a value of $31,835, as 
compared with $91,338 in the preceding 
month, and $117,970 in August 1948. The 
total for August 1938 was a mere $2,183. 

The break-down for the August 1949 figure 
was as follows: Lavender, $11,820; geranium, 
$10,302; clove oil of Madagascar, $5,932; iris 
concrete, $2,471; orange oil, Guinea, $674; 
and lavandin, $636. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CITRONELLA INDUSTRY 
GUATEMALA 


In the first 6 months of its existence, 
Guatemala’s Institute for the Development 
of Production granted loans of more than 
$346,500 for agricultural working capital to 
develop citronella. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


ITALIAN CHEESE EXPORTS 


Despite their unique characteristics, Italian 
cheeses are having difficulty in regaining 
prewar markets. This is attributed to the 
high prices asked by Italian producers and 
the keen rivalry offered by such countries 
as Argentina as regards Parmesan and Reg- 
giano, and by the Netherlands and Denmark 
for a cheese similar to Gorgonzola. 

Exports of all types of cheese from Italy 
in 1948 amounted to 7,198 metric tons— 
more than four times the 1,590 tons exported 
in 1947, but less than one-half of the 1938 
exports of 17,418 tons. 


Exports of Cheese From Italy, 1948 Com- 
pared With 1938 and 1947 
[In metrie tons} 


Type of cheese ' 19388 1947 1948 


Hard-paste cheese: 
Parmesan, Lodigiano.and Reg- 


giano 4, 496 50 223 
Emmenthal and Gruyere__- 542 180 162 
Pecorino (sheep milk) 7,815 | 1,185 | 3,929 
Caciocavollo and Provolone. ... 315 1 360 
Other hard-paste cheese = 4, 251 28 174 

Total, Hard-paste cheese... 17, 419 1,444 4,848 


Sott-paste cheese 
Gorgonzola, Straecchino, and 


Fontina 5, 553 108 1, 6450 
Other soft-paste cheese Z 1, 562 37 701 
Tot il, soft-paste cheese 7,115 145 2, 350 
Total, all cheese 24, 534 | 1,589 | 7,198 


Source: Central Institute of Statistics, Rome. 


Of Italy’s total exports of cheese in 1948, 
4,848 tons were hard paste and 2,350 tons 
were soft paste. The United States pur- 
chased more than 86 percent of the hard- 
paste cheese. The remainder went to various 
countries, including France, Germany, Malta, 
Switzerland, Egypt, Brazil, and Canada. The 
United Kingdom was the leading buyer of 











soft-paste cheese exports in 
purchased 1,107 tons; 
second, 539 tons; and the United States third, 


1948, having 
Switzerland ranked 


391 tons. Other purchasers were Germany, 
Malta, and Egypt. 

Exports of both Parmesan and Reggiano 
cheese (hard-paste cheese) in 1948 totaled 
223 metric tons. Exports of these two types 
in 1949 are expected to be only slightly larger 
than in 1948. For the first 5 months of 1949 
exports totaled 82 tons compared with 43 
tons in the like period of 1948. The rise 
over 1948 is attributed principally to an 
increase in shipments to Egypt from 2 tons 
in the first 5 months of 1948 to 21 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1949. 


Fish and Products 


SPANISH SARDINE FISHERY 


In Vigo, Spain, the sardine run reappeared 
after an absence of 2 years, although volume 
was still subnormal. Fish-packing-plant 
activity increased from approximately 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent of capacity. It was re- 
ported that units of the fishing fleet, which 
formerly worked the Irish banks have been 
obtaining profitable results from trips as far 
as Iceland and Newfoundland. Even this 
slight increase in fish-packing activity again 
brought on tin-plate shortages, and it was 
reported that the industry was turning to 
French tin plate which, although not as 
desirable as the United States or British 
products, was usable and did not present as 
serious exchange problems. 


CANADIAN FISHERIES DEVELOPMENTS 


Landings of sea fish in Canada (New- 
foundland exciuded) in July 1949 amounted 
to 127,511,000 pounds, a decrease of 9.1 per- 
cent from the figure for July 1948. The total 
catch for the first 7 months in 1949 was 597,- 
331,000 pounds—12.9 percent lower than in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

On the Atlantic Coast total landings for 
July were 101,383,000 pounds—1.3 percent 
below July 1948. Increases in the catches 
of herring, halibut, other flatfish, mackerel, 
swordfish, and shellfish, were more than off- 
set by continued declines in the landings 
of all species of groundfish, sardines, other 
pelagic and estuarial fish, and lobsters. 

The Pacific coast catch, affected by adverse 
weather totaled 26,128,000 pounds—30.3 per- 
cent lower than in July 1948. Species which 
showed the largest decreases were salmon 
(except white spring), soles, herring, tuna, 
and oysters. 

As in previous months, higher percentages 
of cod, pollock, and hake were being salted, 
whereas a greater proportion of the increased 
mackerel catch was being used for bait. 
There has been no particular change in the 
disposition of the British Columbia catch. 

In July exports of fishery products were 
still running below the 1948 level. A de- 
crease of 11.8 percent is noted for the first 
6 months of 1949 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, increases in 
shipments in other categories failing to com- 
pensate for the loss of foreign markets for 
canned fish, for the decrease in exports of 
whole or dressed fresh and frozen, and 
smoked fish. 

Stocks of frozen fish in Canada, which 
amounted to 46,400,000 pounds on Augvfst 1, 
were higher than on August 1, 1948, or on 
July 1, 1949. Of the afore-mentioned total, 
2,180,000 pounds of whitefish, sauger, pike, 
pickerel, and tullibee were held by the 
Fisheries Prices Support Board. 

The usual big July increases are shown 
in the holdings of salted fish, especially of 
wet-salted cod. 

Increases are noted in all wholesale price 
indexes for June. 
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International Allocations of 
Rice To End on Decem- 


ber 31 


International allocations of rice 
will be discontinued on December 
31, 1949, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United 
Nations announced recently. 

Decision to deallocate the one 
remaining agricultural product 
under international allocation was 
recommended by FAO’s Committee 
on Rice—a committee of 18 gov- 
ernment representatives. 

The Committee reviewed the fac- 
tors likely to affect international 
trade in rice in 1950, and con- 
cluded that it would not be feasible 
to develop allocation recommen- 
dations based on relative needs 
the basic principle which has 
guided the determination of allo- 
cation recommendations. 

Activities of the Committee on 
Rice, and of its Sub-Committee 
located in Singapore, will continue 
through the rest of 1949. 











PORTUGUESE FISHERIES DEVELOPMENTS 


Portuguese fishing vessels on the New- 
foundland banks reportedly are making full 
catches, but the fish are of poor quality 
Several Portuguese trawlers have made their 
first round trip and are now on their way 
back to the fishing banks for the second trip 
Local curing of the fish landed from the 
trawlers is progressing under weather condi- 
tions which are not considered favorable 
Some 200 metric tons of dried codfish arrived 
at Oporto during August from the United 
Kingdom. The local codfish market is under- 
stocked and does not meet the requirements 
cf the people of northern Portugal. 

Only small quantities of sardines have 
been caught during the present season off the 
coast of northern Portugal. Most of the local 
sardine-canning factories remain idle be- 
cause of the lack of fish. A greater part of 
the present catches is being sold for local 
consumption at high prices. Owing to the 
lack of fish, no effort has been made, so far, 
to fill the British contract signed several 
months ago for 1,000,000 cases of sardines 
to be shipped during 1949, at the equivalent 
of $11.50 a case f. o. b. 

Some 6,563 kilograms (1 kilogram —2.2046 
pounds) of canned sardines, valued at 
$9,687.50, were shipped to the United States 
in August 1949, from stocks on hand 


Fruits and Nuts 


CURRANT PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, GREECE 


Production of currants in Greece in 1949 
is estimated by the Autonomous Currant Or- 
ganization (A. S. O.) at 89,814 metric tons. 
Inasmuch as this estimate was made before 
the late August wind and rain damage in 
western Peloponnesus, it probably will be 
lowered by 5,000 to 6,000 tons in the next 
A. 8. O. report, according to an official. Pro- 
duction of currants in 1948 was 77,740 tons 
and the prewar average (1935-38) was 127,250 
tons. 


According to A. S. O., about 3,000 tons of 
dried currants are consumed in Greece apn. 
nually for food. There is also an annual 
waste of about 5 percent. Currants which 
cannot be exported are converted into wine 
andor alcohol. Thus, out of the 1948 crop 
of 77,740 tons, 31,616 tons were exported: 
3,909 tons were lost or wasted; 3,000 tons were 
consumed as food and 39,224 tons were useq 
industrially. This latter utilization admit. 
tedly is uneconomic and provides an unsatis- 
factory price to growers. 

In the period September 1948 through June 
1949 exports of currants totaled 29,524 metric 
tons. The United Kingdom was by far the 
most important export outlet, having taken 
20,442 metric tons; the Netherlands ranked 
second, 3,792 tons; and Ireland third, 2.939 
tons. The remainder went to various other 
countries. 

The present low level of Greek currant pro- 
duction reflects the generally unfavorable 
aspect of export outlets which has charac. 
terized the postwar years. Most of the cur. 
rant vineyards, which during occupation 
were uprooted for planting to other food 
crops, have remained out of production. In 
fact there is a continued trend toward sub- 
stituting other crops for currants, as, for ex- 
ample, citrus and rice in part of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 


WALNUT PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Trade circles are more optimistie about the 
1949 Naples-Corrento walnut crop than they 
were last June. The September estimate was 
for a crop of about 25,000 metric tons on ar 
unshelled basis, compared with a reported 
production of 14,000 tons in 1948 and 12,500 
tons in 1947. 

As a result of heavy purchases made by the 
Unived Kingdom from the 1948 crop, there 
are no left-over stocks. 

The United Kingdom continues to be inter- 
ested in the Italian walnut market and has 
already made important commitments for 
delivery in October. 

During the first part of September, United 
States importers were reported to be making 
inquiries about unshelled walnuts, but it was 
too early to make definite commitments. The 
price mentioned by European importers for 
unsnelled walnuts was about $100 per quintal 
f. o. b. (1 quintal= 220.46 pounds). United 
States importers, on the other hand, were 
beginning negotiations on the basis of $92 
per quintal f. o. b. 

Official Italian foreign-trade statistics on 
walnuts are of little use as they fail to 
distinguish between shelled and unshelled 
walnuts. In general, all that may be said 
regarding the disposition of the 1948 crop 
is that the United Kingdom was the prin- 
cipal purchaser, followed by Argentina and 
the United States. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND SALES, INDIA 


The Indian pepper market during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 was reported to be very 
active, with prices increasing to abnormal 
levels. The unprecedented rise is attributed 
to (1) inadequate supplies to satisfy world 
demand and (2) reluctance of growers and 
dealers to part with their stocks, in antici- 
pation of a still further rise in prices. 

Production of pepper during the year 
1948-49 (November—December to February- 
March) is estimated at 20,000 to 25,000 long 
tons. When this report was prepared (Sep- 
tember 6, 1949), it was too early to estimate 
the 1949-50 pepper crop with any degree of 
accuracy. The consensus is that next sea- 
son’s crop is likely to be less than the current 
year’s production. 

It is reported that about 85 percent of the 
1948-49 pepper crop has already been disposed 
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of by growers, either as foreign exports or 
for domestic consumption. Remaining 
stocks, estimated as varying from 3,000 to 
3,750 long tons, are reported to be held by 
certain dealers who are in favorable financial 
position to hold their stocks for higher prices. 
The main reason for holding is said to be 
that peak consumption in the United States 
is from October through December. Large- 
scale buying orders from United States im- 


.porters were expected during September and 


October. 
By June 25 the price per hundredweight 


of 112 pounds of pepper had reached 350 
rupees ($105). (At that time, the rupee was 
valued at approximately $0.30 in terms of 
United States currency.) 

Prices continued to reach phenomenal 
heights thereafter, the highest price reached 
being Rs533—5—0 ($159.99) per hundredweight 
during the week ended August 13, 1949. In 
the first week of September, pepper was 
quoted at 500 rupees ($150) per hundred- 
weight. 

In the second quarter of 1949 exports of 
pepper from India amounted to 58,992 hun- 
dredweight, valued at 16,747,294 rupees 
($5,024,188.20), as compared with 30,975 hun- 
dredweight, valued at 4,340,839 rupees 
($1,202,251.70) exported from southern India 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 

The United States was the leading customer 
for black pepper in the second quarter of 
1949, having purchased 26,672 hundredweight, 
followed by the United Kingdom with 14,352 
hundredweight; Egypt was third, 5,249 hun- 
dredweight; U.S. S. R. fourth, 4,300 hundred- 
weight; Canada, 2,267 hundredweight; Italy 
1050 hundredweight; Germany (Bizonal 
Area), 1,220 hundredweight; and the remain- 
der went to various other countries in 
amounts less than 650 hundredweight. 

Bombay reports that “although New York 
prices of pepper have been moving up as In- 
dian prices advance, they are stated to be 
below parity. An explanation for this pe- 
culiar situation appears to be that buyers 
in foreign markets are reexporting pepper to 
the United States at lower prices in order 
to earn dollars. The Indian export-control 
authorities permit exports only on being sat- 
isfied that the pepper is required for con- 
sumption in the importing country, but local 
dealers believe that sizable quantities reach 
the United Staes through non-Indian ports.” 


\ Dp 
General Products 
MANUFACTURE OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 

BRAZIL 


A corporation recently has been formed in 
Brazil with an initial capital of approx- 
imately $165,000 to manufacture watches 
and clocks, according to trade sources. It 
is reported that a factory is being built in 
Petropolis and that production of clocks 
will start within a few months. It is under- 
stood that initial production will be con- 
fined to table alarm clocks. However, it is 
anticipated that a large variety of both 
watches and clocks eventually will be 
manufactured 

One of the principal stockholders of the 
corporation has stated that modern watch 
and clock machinery has been purchased 
from Switzerland and that two Swiss tech- 
nicians have been hired to supervise the 
operations. He also stated that he felt con- 
fident of the company’s ability to market 
its products in Brazil, and mentioned that 
export possibilities to other Latin American 
countries were being considered. 


USE OF PAPER BaGs, FINLAND 


Paper bags are very popular in Finland for 
packing cement and flour. Besides having 
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been found satisfactory, they are also 
cheaper than textile bags. The State Gran- 
ary has a large stock of jute bags which have 
not been sold owing to lack of demand. 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS OF UMBRELLA 
FRAMES, FRANCE 


The Lyon firm which manufactures almost 
40 percent of all umbrella frames and ribs 
produced in France, and which is one of the 
largest such plants in Europe, is now pro- 
ducing at 60 percent of capacity, after being 
practically wiped out during the war. Ex- 
ports go principally to Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands. At 
present none are being sent to the United 
States. 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, HUNGARY 


Hungary produced approximately 43,000 
bicycles in the first quarter of 1949, and total 
production for the year is expected to exceed 
the established goal of 120,000 units. It is 
estimated that more than 50,000 bicycles 
were sold in the first quarter of 1949. In the 
entire year 1938 Hungarians bought 73,000 
bicycles. 

It is reported that two workers in a Buda- 
pest bicycle factory have devised a new 
method for making bicycle sprocket wheels. 
Previously only 520 sprocket wheels were 
produced during an 8-hour shift. Now the 
factory is said to be manufacturing 2,400 
such wheels during one shift. 


MANUFACTURE OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
INDIA 


The watch- and clock-making industry has 
only recently been established in India. One 
factory, located at Bhavnagar, Saurashtra, is 
now in operation, and it is reported that tae 
United Province Government is planning to 
establish a factory to make watches and 
clocks. Swiss experts are said to be assisting 
in the operation of the factory at Bhavnagar 
and in the proposed factory in the United 
Province. 


JAPANESE MATCH PRODUCTION 


Japanese match production totaled 10,618 
match tons in April 1949, compared with 15,- 
958 match tons in March. Production in the 
first 4 months of 1949 amounted to 60,069 
match tons compared with 290,066 match tons 
in the first 4 months of 1948. (A mafch ton 
is equivalent to 7,200 small boxes.) 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, JAPAN 


Japan produced 316,277 bicycles in the 
first 4 months of 1949, of which 170,588 were 
complete with tires and tubes and 145,689 
were without tires and tubes. 


IMPORTED ITEMS OF CORAL, SHELL, Ivory, 
AND BONE, MEXICO 


Mexican imports of coral and shell manu- 
factures in 1948 were valued at 150,792 pesos, 
compared with 175,932 pesos in 1947. |[NoTE: 
The Mexican peso was valued at 4.86 pesos 
to the United States dollar ($0.205) in 1947 
and during the January 1—July 31, 1948, pe- 
riod. The value fluctuated during the re- 
mainder of the year and was unpegged on 
July 22, 1948. Thereafter, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment used the following rates for customs 
purposes: August 1-September 30, 1948, 6.50 
pesos to the dollar; and October 1—December 
31, 1948, 6.85 pesos to the dollar.] Of these 
imports, the United States supplied amounts 
valued at 95,035 pesos in 1948, and 130,068 
pesos worth in the preceding year. Italy 
supplied amounts valued at 25,274 pesos in 
1948, and 26,799 pesos worth in 1947. 

In 1948, ivory and bone manufactures im- 
ported into Mexico were valued at 117,299 


pesos, compared with 85,612 pesos in 1947. 
The United States supplied 33,226 pesos 
worth in 1948 and 20,233 pesos worth in 
1947. China supplied items valued at 48,627 
pesos in 1947, and Switzerland, 68,529 pesos 
worth in 1948. 

In addition, imports of articles with orna- 
ments, parts, or inlaying of shell, or ivory, 
not elsewhere reported, totaled 9,293 pesos 
in 1948, compared with 18,580 pesos in 1947. 
Of these, the United States supplied items 
valued at 2,744 pesos in 1948 and at 4,211 
pesos in the preceding year. China was the 
principal supplier in 1947 (7,966 pesos) and 
Great Britain supplied 2,630 pesos worth in 
1948. 


IMPORTS OF Toys AND DOLLS, MEXICO 


Toys and dolls and parts were affected by 
the temporary import prohibition made ef- 
fective by the Mexican Government on June 
21, 1949. The value of Mexican imports of 
these products from the United States 
amounted to 2,273,828 pesos in 1948. 

Total Mexican imports in 1947 and 1948 
of toys and dolls and parts, by source, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Mexican Imports of Toys and Dolls, and 
Parts, 1947-48 


| Values in pesos]! 


From United 


| From United 
States 


Kingdom 
Type of toy 


| 
1947 | 1948 1947 | 1948 


| 
| 


| 
1, 933, 500/1, 417, 857/462, 288/287, 341 
610, 922) 315, 270) 28, 634) 17, 420 


Automatic toys and 
dolls 

Metal toys n. e. s_- 

Celluloid or rubber 
dolls and parts, | 
dressed or un- 
dressed _ _ _ : 

Dolls of any material | 
specified, of all 
kinds dressed or 
undressed __- 

Separate parts of 
dolls, not specified, 
including head, 
trunk and extremi- 
ties, and other 
parts, packed sep- 
arately and weigh- 
ing up to 300 grams 


330, 050) 272, 104 


63,315) 233, 159 


16, 121 35, 437} _- 286 


Total 2, 953, 908 2, 273, 828 490, 922 305, 047 


From other Total 
countries 
Type of toy = 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
Automatic toys and 
dolls 97, 586) 36, 6512, 493, 374 1, 741, 849 
Metal toys n. e. s 7,852; 9,927; 647,408) 342, 617 
Celluloid or rubber | 
dolls and parts, | 
dressed or un- 
dressed 2 1, 966.2 18,845) 332,016 290, 949 
Dolls of any material 
specified, of all 
kinds dressed or } 
undressed 310,168 3 10,905) 73,483) 244, 064 
Separate parts of | 
dolls not specified, 
including head, 
trunk and extremi- 
ties, and other 
parts, packed spe- 
arately and weigh- 
ing up to 300 grams_| 4 1, 997 40 18, 118 35, 763 


Total 119, 569) 76, 368 3, 564, 399 2, 655, 242 


1 The Mexican peso was valued at 4.86 pesos to the 
United States dollar in 1947 and during the Jan. 1 to 
July 31, 1948, period. The value fluctuated from day to 
day during the remainder of the year and was unpegged 
on July 22, 1948. Thereafter the Mexican Govern- 
ment used the following rates for customs purposes: 
Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 6.50 pesos to the dollar; and Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31, 6.85 pesos to the dollar. 

2 Of these, France furnished 1,631 pesos worth in 1947, 
and 12,505 pesos worth in 1948. 

8’ China supplied 5,360 pesos worth in 1947, and 4,648 
pesos worth in 1948. 

‘ Of these France supplied 1,851 pesos worth. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


Steps have been taken by the Pakistan 
Government to establish a Cottage Indus- 
tries Board in the new Province of East 
Bengal. As an opening effort to create a 
market for the products of such cottage in- 
dustries and to familiarize the public with 
the nature and quality of the finished goods, 
a show room has been set up in Dacca, 
where a large assortment of exhibits and 
samples have been collected. 


EXporTS OF RELIGIOUS GOODS AND FILIGREE 
JEWELRY, PORTUGAL 


During the first 6 months of 1949 wooden 
images, valued at $6,000, and earthenware 
images, valued at $378, were exported from 
northern Portugal through the Port of 
Oporto to the United States. In the com- 
parable period of the preceding year total 
exports of images through Oporto were 
valued at only $636. 

Exports of filigree jewelry through Oporto 
to the United States totaled $1,166 during 
the first half of 1949, compared with $782 
in the first half of 1948. 


EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND PaRTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments to the United States in August 1949 
totaled 428,813 units, compared with €42,745 
units in July 1949 and 390,858 units in 
August 1948. 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A factory for the manufacture of bicycles 
has been established at Newfield Township, 
Springs, Transvaal. This is the first such 
factory to be established in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Bicycles presently being manufactured 
are assembled from some parts made in the 
factory, from components made in other 
South African factories, and from compo- 
nents imported from Europe. It is intended 
that parts made in the factory will pro- 
gressively supersede imported parts and that 
in approximately 18 months only South 
African produced components will be used, 
with the exception of chain and free- 
wheeling units. Tires and tubes are manu- 
factured at Durban. 

The bicycle being manufactured, the Ace 
“Speedbird,” is a 2414-inch roadster, weigh- 
ing 3414 pounds. It is planned to produce 
100,000 complete bicycles a year, plus a large 
number of spare parts. When completed, 
the factory will employ approximately 70 
Europeans and 300 Africans. 


U. S. PREFABRICATED House Makes Bip 
FOR VENEZUELAN MARKET 


A three-bedroom prefabricated aluminum 
house of United States manufacture recently 
was erected in an oil camp at Puerto La Cruz, 
Venezuela. It is thought to be the first 
shipped, entirely prefabricated, from the 
United States to eastern Venezuela. 

It arrived completely equipped except for 
stove, refrigerator, and furniture. Furniture 
has been designed for convenient shipping 
with the houses, and plans are being made 
to order this furniture with another House 
destined for this area. 

This prefab can be shipped in one lift van 
with a total weight of 744 tons. The con- 
struction is aluminum inside and out, with 
a honeycomb core of paper impregnated with 
phenolic formaldehyde to a thickness of 2 
inches for the walls and 3 inches for the roof. 
The outside, when finished, resembles stucco 
and the interior can be made to look like 
plaster which can be papered. 
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Except for the bathroom fixtures, there 
are no customs duties on this house in Vene- 
zuela. The erected price, exclusive of land, 
is approximately $17,000. A conventionally 
built house with slightly larger rooms and 
with servants quarters has been costing the 
oil firm a minimum of $35,000. 

The venture this far is an experiment, but 
the house has aroused a great deal of favor- 
able comment from large concerns with 
housing problems and from individuals in- 
terested in moderate-priced housing. 

Indications are that this house will sell 
very well to larger companies, which, under 
Venezuelan law, find it mandatory to provide 
housing for employees. 


KEROSENE-STOVE OUTLOOK REPORTED 
EXCELLENT, VENEZUELA 


Increased sales of United States made kero- 
sene stoves in Venezuela are predicted be- 
cause the use of kerosene as fuel is rapidly 
increasing in popularity 

A tremendous amount of housing con- 
struction is being carried on both by Gov- 
ernment and private capital. Many of the 
new units, especially the Government's low- 
cost housing, will be equipped with kerosene 
stoves and water heaters, thus stimulating 
the demand for both items. 

The Banco Obrero (Government-owned) 
has under construction in the Federal Dis- 
trict alone 1,486 apartments, 905 homes 
for workers, and 370 middle-class homes, a 
total of 2,761 new housing units, each of 
which will be equipped with kerosene stoves, 
according to trade sources. 


Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


Lac EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From INDIA 


India’s exports of lac to the United States 
increased rapidly through the fiscal year 
1941-42, when they totaled almost 610,000 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight—112 
pounds). Since that time, such exports 
have declined heavily in both quantity and 
value, although there has been some im- 
provement in postwar years—415,000 hun- 
dredweight of lac were exported to the United 
States in 1946-47. Exports declined, how- 
ever, to 280,000 hundredweight and 224,000 
hundredweight respectively, in 1947-48 and 
1948-49. 

Shellac is the most important of the forms 
of lac exported to the United States. 


CopaAL-GuUM EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Exports of copal gum from the Republic 
of the Philippines in the first half of 1949 
totaled 337 metric tons, compared with 908 
tons in the year 1948. 


BEESWAX PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Beeswax production in Tanganyika in 1949 
is estimated at 483 metric tons, according to 
the July forecast. In 1948 it was 440 tons 


EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Thailand's exports (by value) of shellac to 
the United States dropped to $51,770 in 
August 1949 from $112,585 in July. Exports 
of seedlac in the 2 months were valued at 
$99,230 and $133,130, respectively. Ship- 
ments of sticklac were small in both months. 





The erection of a nitrogen-fixation plant 
is the largest industrial project under con- 
sideration in Israel at present. 


Radio and 
Electrical 
A p pliances 


HonG Konc’s Imports OF RECEIVERS 


Imports of radio receivers into Hong Kong 
during the period January-June 1949 were 
valued at HK$1,122,049, of which HK$660,8¢69 
worth was from the United States ang 
HK$339,828 from the United Kingdom. 


LAMP PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Production of incandescent lamps in the 
Republic of the Philippines is expected to 
begin by the end of 1949. Annual produc. 
tion, it is estimated will be 2,500,000 lamps, 
Fluorescent-lamp production is expected to 
start in July 1950. Estimated production 
will be 625,000 units annually 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


“CAR FERRY’ ACROSS CHANNEL, U. K. 


The first ship built especially to transport 
automobiles across the English Channel 
made its initial run in June 1949. This 2,594- 
ton “car ferry’? has a capacity of 110 cars 
and 700 passengers; the space for cars ex- 
tends the length of the ship (nearly 370 
feet) and the between-deck space is 9 feet. 

The ship designers expect that motor 
coaches and fully laden trucks will be 
transported in the same manner 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


Cotton consumption in Canada in the 
1918-49 crop year increased to 180,883,000— 
10,000,000 pounds over the preceeding year. 
Imports increased only by 4,500,000 pounds to 
177,781,000; stocks declined to 25,464,000 
pounds 

Consumption was at high levels until the 
last 3 months of the period when a re- 
luctance to make forward commitments 
forced a curtailment of operations. How- 
ever, retail demand for most lines of cotton 
goods remained strong for the entire year. 

Imports during 194849 totaled 169,388,000 
pounds, of which the United States supplied 
144,111,000 pounds; Mexico, 21,523,000; Bra- 
zil, 1,651,000; Egypt, 170,000; and other coun- 
tries, the remainder. 


COTTON PRODUCTION, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The 1948-49 cotton crop in Uganda is esti- 
mated at 380,000 bales of 400 pounds com- 
pared with 173,200 bales in 1947-48. This 
was the result of an extensive campaign in- 
stituted early in 1948 to stimulate cotton 
output by increasing both acreage and yield 
per acre. The 1948-49 crop was marketed by 
bulk sales to the United Kingdom and to 
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India, after 100,000 bales were released for 
free market sale. The Indian and United 
Kingdom Governments took the remainder of 
the Uganda crop, all of the Kenya crop, and 
four-fifths of the Lake Province crop from 
Tanganyika. 

The estimated Tanganyika cotton crop for 
1048-49 was 53,695 bales, according to the 
East Africa High Commission. 

A drive to increase cotton production in 
the northern section of Nyanza Province in 
Kenya practically doubled production. Acre- 
age was increased from 28,400 in 1947-48 to 
33,000 in 1948-49 and output from 4,864 bales 
of lint to 9,591 bales. 


SITUATION IN CUBA 


Lessened textile demand, heavy stocks in 
some instances, labor difficulties, and compe- 
tition combined to reduce Cuban cotton-tex- 
tile-mill operations during the marketing 
year 1948-49. Consumption of cotton during 
the year ended July 31, 1949, declined to 
19,863 bales, 35 percent less than the 30,761 
bales consumed in 1947-48. 

Imports of raw cotton in the 1948-49 mar- 
keting year declined to 13,370 bales, 29 per- 
cent less than in the preceding year when 
18,726 bales were imported, according to the 
trade. Whereas only 74 percent of the 
1947-48 imports were from the United States, 
all 1948-49 imports came from that source. 

Anticipated shrinkages in gross income 
from sugar and in aggregate wage earnings 
of Cuban workers seem to indicate a further 
weakening of consumer buying power and a 
lessening demand for cotton textiles. Un- 
certainty will continue to characterize the 
outlook in the cotton-textile industry for 
the near future. 


ADDITION TO COTTON MILL, IRAQ 


Iraq’s only operating cotton mill has 5,044 
spindles and 84 looms, producing approxi- 
mately 25,000 pounds of yarn per week. (The 
work week comprises 6 days, 2 shifts a day.) 
The average counts produced approximate 
No. 17's. The mill can produce some 38,000 
yards of sheeting a week. An addition to the 
plant, with 22,000 spindles and 648 looms, is 
being installed. 

About 220 tons of cottonseed were distrib- 
uted in the 1948-49 winter months, compared 
with 109 tons last year. The Agriculture 
Department hoped to double the cotton cul- 
tivation of the country during 1949. In the 
1948-49 cotton year ended April 1949, about 
2,626 bales of 400 pounds each were produced. 


COTTON CROP, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
PARAGUAY 


The 1949 cotton crop in Paraguay has been 
estimated by the trade at 10,710 metric tons 
or about 50,000 equivalent bales of 478 pounds 
each. Although the crop is considerably 
larger than that picked in 1948, it is less than 
expected, because of insect damage. 

Mills consumed 5,400 bales (of 450 pounds 
each) in the 1948-49 season; consumption in 
1949-50 is expected to be larger because of 
mill expansions. An addition to one of 
the mills is almost completed and probably 
will be in operation early in 1950, producing 
a variety of cotton cloths. The other mill is 
undergoing considerable expansion. Another 
firm is expected to begin using about 300 
tons of cotton fiber per year in the manufac- 
ture of inexpensive cotton cloth. 

Exports in the 12 months ended July 31, 
1949, totaled 28,000 bales, all shipped to Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. Im accordance with 
long-standing Government policy, cotton was 
sold only for dollars, but dollar shortages 
finally brought about certain sales to soft- 
currency countries, with the result that 1,000 
metric tons of Paraguayan cotton were sold 
to Sweden in August 1949. Through com- 
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pensation trading, the credits thus acquired 
are being used to import certain Swedish- 
manufactured goods. This arrangement 
seems to be completely satisfactory, and 
further sales of cotton of soft-currency 
countries are expected. 


PERU’s COTTON CONSUMPTION, CROP, AND 
ExXPorRTS 


Peruvian mills continue to utilize increas- 
ing volumes of cotton to meet the domestic 
demand for cotton products. The increase in 
demand is being encouraged by better prices, 
mill enlargements, improved labor conditions, 
and by the popularity of cotton and rayon 
gooas. Official estimates place cotton con- 
sumption during 1948 at 13,683 metric tons 
compared with 12,006 in 1947, and not more 
than 11,500 in any of the five preceding years. 
Mill reports during the first half of 1949 show 
at least a 10 percent increase in consumption 
over that of the like period in 1948. 

Latest estimates place the 1949 cotton crop 
in Peru at 57,000 metric tons or about 265,000 
equivalent bales of 478 pounds. From Jan- 
uary to August 1949, exports totaled 648,432 
quintals of about 100 pounds each, compared 
with 730,989 quintals in the like period of 
1948. Exports to the United Kingdom showed 
a sharp increase, and larger shipments were 
recorded for India and Argentina. Shipments 
to most of the other destinations were smaller 
than in 1948. 


SWEDEN’sS IMPORTS 


During the year ended July 31, 1949, 
Sweden imported 23,344 tons of cotton, which 
was about 3,000 tons less than in 1947-48. 
The United States supplied 254 tons; Brazil, 
11,534; Pakistan, 1,551; Turkey, 2,389; Egypt, 
3,385; Belgium, 2,178; India, 1,079; and other 
countries, 974. 

The import goal for 1949-50 is 29,500 tons. 
It has been assumed that a large share of 
this amount will be purchased from Brazil. 


ESTIM\TES OF OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, TURKEY 


Official preliminary estimates place the 
Turkish 1949 cotton output at 68,000 metric 
tons compared with 58,000 tons in 1948. The 
area planted in 1949 was estimated at 354,000 
hectares (2.47 acres each) against 319,000 in 
1948. 

Government mills consumed an estimated 
19,000 tons of cotton in 1948-49; those pri- 
vately owned used 16,000 tons; and noncom- 
mercial manufacturers, 4,000 tons, making a 
total of 39,000 tons utilized. 

During the period August 1, 1948, through 
July 31, 1949, raw-cotton exports amounted to 
29,385 tons. Shipments to Germany were 
7,440 tons; Czechoslovakia, 5,134 tons; France, 
3,982 tons; and the remainder to other 
countries. 

Of the 3,036 tons of cotton yarn and 6,910 
tons of cloth imported during the 12 months 
ended July 31, 1949, the United States sup- 
plied 292 and 463 tons, respectively. Italy 
with 1,504 tons, Japan with 1,400 tons, and 
Czechoslovakia with 1,259 tons supplied the 
greatest amounts of cotton cloth. Italy also 
furnished the largest amount (933 tons) of 
cotton yarn, followed by the United Kingdom 
with 648 tons. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND 
IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


In the past few years, the consumption of 
raw cotton by Venezuelan mills has ranged 
from 20,000 to 25,000 bales. 

Production in 1948-49 was set at 12,059 
bales of 500 pounds each by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The 1949-50 yield was fore- 
cast as about half that quantity, or 6,000 
bales. 


From January through May 1949, imports 
totaled 411 bales; in 1948, 5,230 bales of 500 
pounds each were imported. Imports during 
1949-50 are estimated at about 15,000 bales, 
but will depend upon conditions in the 
industry. 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, CLOTH ImpoRTs, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African 1948-49 cotton crop 
unofficially estimated at 6,000 bales (500 
pounds lint each) was produced on approxi- 
mately 8,000 acres. The 1947-48 cotton crop 
amounted to 2,171 bales. 

The South African Department of Agri- 
culture estimated consumption for the period 
August 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950, at 40,000 to 
50,000 bales (500 pounds each). 

The Union of South Africa has five cotton- 
spinning and weaving mills with an esti- 
mated total raw-material requirement of 
55,000 bales of lint. 

In the period January—March 1949, imports 
of cotton piece goods totaled 57,045,545 yards; 
unfinished yarns, 1,328,416 pounds; and other 
cotton yarns. Imports of sewing thread and 
knitting yarns were valued at £437,627. 


W ool and Products 


SHEEP NUMBERS; WOOL PRODUCTION AND 
Exports, NEw ZEALAND 


It is expected that sheep numbers in New 
Zealand may increase during the next few 
years, and that wool production will not 
fluctuate greatly. In the 1948 season, sheep 
numbers in New Zealand totaled 32,483,138, 
or 198,661 less than in 1947. Production of 
wool in the 1948-49 season was estimated 
by the Wool Disposal Commission at slightly 
under 354,000,000 pounds; 1949-50 output is 
expected to be about the same. 

Exports of wool during the year July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, totaled 1,173,419 bales, 
of which 897,807 were greasy, 152,663 were 
slipe, and 122,949 were scoured. The United 
Kingdom with a total of 493,702 bales and 
France with 239,054 bales were the largest 
markets. The United States took 71,578 bales 
and other countries, the remainder. 


URUGUAYAN WOOL MARKET 


The Uruguayan wool market continued 
active during the period August 15-Septem- 
ber 13, sales to the United States amounting 
to 11,768 bales. Sales to all destinations for 
the season October 1, 1948, to September 10, 
1949, totaled 118,290 bales. The 1948-49 clip 
has been estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000 
bales, of which only about 10,000 bales would 
be satisfactory for the United States market. 

Continued interest of United States buyers 
caused wool prices in Uruguay to rise ap- 
preciably, while producers and consignees 
were withholding their stocks with expecta- 
tions of further increased prices. It was esti- 
mated that at current prices, exports of the 
new clip would bring US$%75,000,000. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


TEXTILE-BaG IMPORTS, CyPRUS 


Imports of textile bags into Cyprus in 
1948 numbered 56,020 from the United King- 
dom, valued at £4,586, and 1,402,402 from 
India, valued at £117,992. Only bags used 
to export Cyprus products may be reexported. 


SISAL OUTPUT AND Exports, HAITI 


Output of machine-decorticated sisal in 
Haiti in the second quarter of 1949 amounted 
to 14,001,390 pounds of spinnable fiber (line 
fiber and white tow) and 4,105,016 pounds of 
flume waste. This is a 25 percent increase 
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International Trade Fair, 
Poznan, Poland 


The next International Trade Fair to be 
held in Poznan, Poland, has been schedulea 
for April 29 to May 14, 1950. 

Detailed information concerning the 1949 
event was published on page 38 of the July 
25, 1949, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Persons interested in participating in or 
visiting this Fair in 1950 should contact the 
Commercial Attaché of the Polish Embassy, 
2224 Wyoming Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C., and the Polish American Supply Cor- 
poration, 39 Broadway, New York, N. Y., or 
may communicate directly with the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair Administration, Foch 
Street 14, Poznan, Poland. 


St. Erik’s Fair, 
Stockholm, Sweden 


The seventh annual St. Erik’s Fair, which 
was opened by the Swedish Minister of Eco- 
nomic Coordination, Per Edvin Skold, was 
held from August 24 through September 4, 
1949, under the auspices of the Stockholm 
Chamber of Commerce Exhibition Board. 
This board is made up of representatives of 
the Stockholm Chamber of Commerce, the 
City of Stockholm, the Cooperative Union, 
the Federation of Commercial Agents, the 
Handicraft Association, the Wholesalers’ Fed- 
eration, the Artisans and Small Industry 
Organization, and the Swedish Retail Fed- 
eration. The Fair is financed and operated 
by the St. Erik’s Fair, Incorporated, a private 
company. 

The total area of this year’s Fair was about 
100,000 square meters, of which about 30,000 
represented indoor space (1 square meter 
10.7639 square feet). In comparison, the 
1948 Fair occupied a total area of about 80,000 
square meters, of which 23,000 represented 
indoor space. No figures were given on the 
net space rented to exhibitors. 

A total of 1,500 exhibitors (many of whom 
displayed products of several manufacturers) , 
representing 20 countries in all, participated 
in the 1949 St. Erik’s Fair. Of this total, 
900 were foreign and 600 were Swedish firms. 
This compares with 800 foreign and 660 do- 
mestic firms that participated in 1948. Re- 
portedly, some 400 prospective exhibitors had 
to be turned away for lack of sufficient space. 
The 15 foreign countries that participated 
with separate national exhibitions, and the 
space occupied by their displays (in squaré 
meters), were as follows: 

Belgium, 560; Bulgaria, 420; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1,360; Denmark, 400; Faroe Islands, 
50; Finland, 400; France, 900; Germany, 
Western, 1,600; Germany, East Zone, 560; 
Hungary, 200; Netherlands, 560; Norway, 560; 
Spain, 450; United Kingdom, 345; Yugo- 
slavia, 420. 

The total amount of space occupied by 
foreign national exhibits was 8,785 square 
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meters. No United States firms participated 
directly in the 1949 Fair. However, numer- 
ous U. S. manufacturers were represented by 
their Swedish agents. 

The attendance at this year’s Fair totaled 
301,835 persons, as compared with 219,738 in 
1948. It is roughly estimated that, of this 
number, about 50,000 persons, including 
10,000 foreigners, came to Stockholm in con- 
nection with the 1949 Fair. About 45,000 
merchants and purchasing agents were 
registered as buyers. 

Among the many products on exhibition 
were: grading, road, metal and woodworking, 
textile, office, and household machinery; 
machine and hand tools; electric motors; 
automotive, radio, and photographic equip- 
ment and supplies; optical and measuring 
instruments; furniture; plastics; textiles, 



















hosiery, ready-made garments, carpets, furs, 
and footwear; glassware, china, and ce- 
ramics; handicraft products; and beverages 
and foodstuffs. The total value of the goods 
exhibited was estimated at 28,000,000 crowns 


(1 crown = US$0.1933). 

Buying interest was reportedly very good 
in practically all lines of commodities. Many 
participants sold out their entire displays 
during the first few days of the Fair. Busi- 
ness was liveliest in the Western German 
and Eastern German Zone pavilions where 
machine tools, woodworking and metalwork- 
ing machines, photographic and optical 
equipment, tractors, motor vehicles, ladies’ 
hosiery, chinaware, and leather goods 
evoked the most interest. In all, it is esti- 
mated that cash sales and orders placed at 
the Fair exceeded 200,000,000 crowns 
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Three U. S. Cities Making Preliminary Plans for 
International Trade Fairs Next Year 


Preliminary plans for holding International Trade Fairs next year in Chicago, Detroit, 
and Atlantic City are reported by the Office of International Trade, U. 


In Chicago, the fair will be held for the first time during the 2-week period beginning 
August 7, 1950. This announcement follows a meeting of the City of Chicago Convention 
Bureau and Congressmen from Illinois with representatives of the U. 
Commerce and the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Chicago Convention Bureau officials said they will arrange to make available approxi- 
mately 500,000 square feet of space for foreign and domestic exhibits at the fair by 
utilizing facilities of the Chicago Navy Pier, the Coliseum, and the International Amphi- 
theatre. The fair will be administered by a nonprofit corporation composed of business 


The Chicago delegation at the recent meeting expressed the hope that the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, representing the European countries receiving 
assistance through ECA, will recommend participation in the Chicago fair by exhibitors 
Exhibitors and buyers from the United States 
and from other parts of the world will also be invited to participate. 

In Detroit, city authorities and civic leaders have decided to hold an international 
trade fair for 2 weeks in October 1950, or earlier, at the Michigan State Fair grounds 
Approximately 500,000 square feet of covered exhibition space will be made available for 
this fair, and an additional 200,000 square feet of outside space. 
pate in the Detroit international trade fair have been extended to OEEC, to American 
exhibitors, and to exhibitors from other countries of the world. 

The Atlantic City International Trade Fair Commission is planning an international 
trade fair for that city for a period of approximately 2 weeks beginning November 20, 
1950. This fair would provide about 500,000 square feet of display space. The Atlantic 
City organization has extended an invitation to OEEC officials, stating that they would 
welcome exhibitors from OEE€ countries, other foreign countries, and from the United 
The Atlantic City officials are awaiting a reply from OEEC. 

The international trade fairs in the United States will follow the general pattern of those 
which have been held in Europe for many years. They will make possible the exhibition 
of samples of merchandise from all parts of the world, as well as the display of domestic 
goods. Such mass exhibits are encouraged by the Office of International Trade of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, to stimulate increased international trade. OIT has been 
actively collaborating with civic and business groups in this country in the international 
trade-fairs program, although OIT does not determine where or when these trade fairs 


The first international trade fair held on the North American continent was staged at 
It was repeated in 1949, and is scheduled again for next year 
during the period May 29 through June 9, 1950. 
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Ontario Restricts 
Use of Electricity 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Canada, has placed restrictions on 
the use of electricity in southern Ontario, 
especially for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses. The restrictions, which went into 
effect on October 1, are similar to those that 
were imposed on September 14 last year. A 
ban is placed on all outdoor electric signs 
using power from the Hydro Commission. 
Lighting of store premises during business 
hours is limited te 1 watt per gross square 
foot. Not more than 10 watts per linear foot 
will be permitted for show windows. The 
domestic consumer is prohibited from using 
space heaters, and the installation of water 
heaters is restricted to those with thermo- 
static control and with approved installation. 
Space heaters, grates, radiators and boilers, 
or any other electric device for heating 
hotels, tourist cabins, shops, offices, and 
commercial premises are also banned. 

The City of Toronto will continue on day- 
light-saving time until November 27, to con- 
serve electricity. The new date, approved 
by the Board of Control and other municipal 
authorities, is the latest in the city’s history. 
In previous years, daylight-saving time had 
been discontinued late in September. 


Increased Rates Aid 
Korean Rail Finances 


Sharp increases in Southern Korean rail 
rates in March of 1949 improved the finan- 
cial position of railroads. Passenger rates 
were increased 250 percent. As a result, pas- 
senger revenues went up over 100 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1949 when com- 
pared with the last half of 1948—this regard- 
less of the fact that traffic declined from 





Fourth World Power Confer- 
ence To Be Held In London 
In July 1950 


The Fourth World Power Con- 
ference will be held in London from 
July 10 to 15, 1950, according to 
a communication from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in that city. The 
conference will be the first plenary 
meeting to be held in England since 
the First World Power Conference 
in London in 1924. It is expected 
that there will be 2.000  partici- 
pants, one-half of whom will come 
from outside the United Kingdom. 
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28,700,000 to 21,300,000 passengers. Freight 
rates were increased, on an average, 80 per- 
cent. Despite this increase, freight traffic 
increased from 2,370,000 metric tons in the 
last half of 1948 to 2,950,000 metric tons in 
the first half of 1949, reflecting the impact 
of the ECA program. Total railroad revenues 
increased from 2,100,000,000 won (Korean 
currency unit), during the last 6 months of 
1948 to 4,700,000,000 won from January to 
June 1949, while expenditures were held to 
a much smaller increase, from 1,300,000,000 
won to 2,000,000,000 won. Thus the railroads 
were able to show a gross operating profit of 
2,700,000,000 won as against only 800,000,000 
won during the last half of 1949. 

Contrary to the general experience of most 
countries, passenger revenue of Korean rail- 
roads is five times as high as freight revenue. 
This is due to the primitive nature of the 
country’s productive economy, the relatively 
low freight rates, and the absence of other 
means of passenger travel. 

During recent months the railways have 
been able to handle all freight of the ECA 
program as well as that of all other shippers. 
Reportedly, the principal problem at present 
is the construction of certain short spur lines 
essential to mineral and industrial produc- 
tion. 


Danish State Railways To 
Construct New Rail Ferry 


All highway and rail traffic between the 
principal Danish island of Zealand and the 
island of Funen is ferried over a 26-kilometer 
stretch of water known as the Storebalt. At 
present 10 large ferries are engaged in the 
service, operated by the Danish State Rail- 
ways, between the cities of Korser on Zea- 
land and Nyborg on Funen. This ferry serv- 
ice, sometimes referred to as the life-line of 
the Danish transportation system, from 
April 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, transported 
3,443,000 passengers, 340,000 railway trucks, 
and 212,000 motor vehicles. Traffic in 
1948-49 is believed to have exceeded these 
figures, and forecasts for 1950 are about 
4,000,000 passengers with a proportional in- 
crease in rail and motor traffic. As the exist- 
ing available ferry equipment has been found 
inadequate, the Danish State Railways have 
decided to expand their facilities by the 
construction of a new railway ferry at a 
cost of about 12,000,000 Danish crowns. 


Railways of Greece Reach 
High State of Rehabilitation 


The pace of railway rehabilitation in 
Greece was considerably accelerated during 
the first 6 months of 1949 as the various 
railway reconstruction projects undertaken 
in 1947 and 1948 reached completion, reports 
the American Embassy at Athens. Of a 
total trackage of 2,646 kilometers, about 84 
percent was in operation on June 30, 1949, 








with an additional 12 percent to be placed 
in operation as soon as it passes inspection. 
The entire railway network in the Pelo- 
ponnesus has now been rehabilitated. 


Portuguese Railways Suffer 
Serious Decline in Freight 


A serious crisis in the field of Portuguese 
transportation resources stems from the cur- 
rent financial difficulties of the national rail- 
way system, according to a report from the 
American Embassy at Lisbon. Since Jan- 
uary 1947, all Portuguese railways have been 
operated under one general concession of 
the Companhia dos Caminhos de Ferro Por- 
tugeses (the C. P.) with the single excep- 
tion of the electrified line between Lisbon 
and suburban Cascais. In 1948 the com- 
pany recorded a deficit of more than 
61,000,000 escudos (about $2,440,000), and 
it is feared that the 1949 result will show a 
figure almost twice as great. 





Directorate General of Ship- 
ping Begins Work in Bom- 
bay 


From a Report by E. A. SIVARAMAN, 
American Consulate General, Bombay 


The Directorate General of Shipping 
under the Indian Ministry of Commerce 
began functioning in Bombay during 
September. A former Indian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner in London is 
the first Director General of Shipping. 
The Directorate General of Shipping will 
deal with matters affecting Indian mer- 
chant shipping and will initiate proposals 
for the Government’s consideration or 
examine matters referred to it by the 
Government. 

The following offices, which were pre- 
viously operating as separate units under 
the Indian Ministry of Commerce, have 
become part of the Directorate General 
of Shipping: Office of the Controller of 
Indian Shiping, Bombay; Office of the 
Technical Officers, Bombay; Office of the 
Engineer-in-Chief, Lighthouses, Simla. 

From September 15, 1949, the Direc- 
torate of Seamen’s Welfare, and a month 
later, the Nautical and Engineering Col- 
lege and the Directorate of Marine Engi- 
neering Training will also be merged 
with this new organization. 

Shipping ompanies, Chambers of 
Commerce, and other organizations are 
advised to address all communications 
concerning shipping and allied matters 
to the Directorate General of Shipping 
at “Commerce House,” Currimbhoy 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
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The direct cause of the railways’ large 
operating deficit is the .decline in freight 
loadings—a trend that apparently began in 
early 1947 largely because of increased com- 
petition from trucking services. Average 
monthly freight loads carried throughout 
1948 were about 30 percent less than regis- 
tered in January 1947. The drop in 1948 
freight receipts as compared’ with 1947 was 
63,000,000 escudos. To offset this decline, 
the Government authorized an increase in 
railways tariffs, for both passenger and 
freight traffic, which became effective on 
April 1, 1949. The new rates refiect average 
increases of 13.5 percent in passenger fares 
and 25 percent in freight rates. 


Norway Increases 
Power Capacity 


Satisfactory water conditions in Norway, 
during the first half of 1949, increased pro- 
duction of power stations of over 1,000-kilo- 
watt capacity. This increase amounted to 
approximately 30 percent, or from 5,866,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours for the first 6 months 
of 1948 to 7,565,000,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
similar period of 1949. During the first half 
of 1949, 152,300 kilowatts were added to 
the country’s total installed capacity by 
the completion of new plants located at Hol, 
Maar, Kykkelsrud, and Glomfjord. 


Bombay Government Seeks 
Power-Shortage Remedy 


The Government of Bombay, India, has 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
present shortage of electric power in the 
province, and also to suggest Ways and means 
of restoring normal conditions in the power 
supply. 

The power shortage, which has necessi- 
tated staggering working hours in certain 
industries, has been aggravated by the fail- 
ure of the Tata Hydro-Electric power system 
caused by the cyclonic storm of November 
1948. 


Durban and Port Elizabeth 


Continue To Be Active 


Shipping activity at the ports of Durban 
and Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa, 
continued at a very high level during the 
month of September, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Pretoria. Resultant con- 
gestion at Port Elizabeth has caused vessels 
to be delayed for periods as long as 10 days 
waiting for berths. 


Electric Power in Bulgaria 


Fifty percent of Bulgaria’s population has 
access to the use of electricity, and the 
annual per capita consumption has risen 
to 80 kilowatt-hours, according to recent 
announcements in the Sofia press. The 
Same source also stated that the State Elec- 
tric Industry (Elprom) is operating 14 elec- 
tric-equipment factories, and that 10 power 
plants have been constructed in Bulgaria 
since 1944. 


**Flota’s” Colombian Cabotage 
Authorization Revoked 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industries 
of Colombia has revoked the authorization 
previously granted to the Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana to operate cabotage service 
in Colombian waters. Permission for the 
Flota to operate such services between ports 
in Colombia was granted by the Ministry in 
July 1949. The reason given for the revoca- 
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tion is that there is an adequate domestic 
merchant fleet to provide cabotage service 
and, therefore, the Flota, as a company in 
which foreign interests control more than 
40 percent, is not eligible to enter into such 
service. The Flota Mercante Grancolombi- 


ana is owned jointly by the Governments of 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 


Yugoslav Railway 
Developments 


On the occasion of the approaching cen- 
tennial of Yugoslav railways, the Borda news 
agency reported great successes in the effort 
to reconstruct and expand the country’s 
railways. From liberation up to the end of 
1948, 7,052 kilometers of railroad track and 
63,105 meters of bridges were reconstructed, 
while 628 locomotives, 1,396 passenger cars, 
and 13,888 freight cars were repaired. In 
addition, current figures for goods and pas- 
sengers carried by the railroads are today 105 
and 210 percent, respectively, of compara- 
tive figures for 1930 when there were 20 per- 
cent more locomotives and 3.7 percent more 
rolling stock than at the end of 1948. 





Tourist Trade of France 

Growing—Brings Broad 

Economic Benefits 
(Continued from p. 7) 


plan submitted to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation for 
consideration in conjunction with the 
over-all program of European recovery. 
One of the principal objectives of this 
plan for investment activity during the 
4-year period was to apply to reconstruc- 
tion of buildings the maximum amount 
of resources and to gear the moderniza- 
tion and development of export indus- 
tries so as to assure a balance-of-pay- 
ment equilibrium at the end of the plan- 
ning period. 

Furthermore, in full recognition of the 
paramount importance of the tourist 
trade to the recovery of France, the Gov- 
ernment took immediate and energetic 
steps to revive and reconstruct this in- 
dustry. A special agency, the Commis- 
sariat Général au Tourisme, was organ- 
ized to operate under the Ministry of 
Public Works, Transport, and Tourism. 
It was charged with three major tasks: 
to organize and coordinate the activities 
of agencies servicing the tourist trade; 
to supervise the implementation of the 
national reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion plan (Monnet Plan) as it affects 
tourist industries and facilities; finally, 
to engage actively in promotion and pub- 
licity, both inside the country and abroad 
through foreign representations. 

The reconstruction plan provides for 
an increase of 80 percent in hotel-room 
capacity and the development and en- 
couragement of large-scale popular 
travel (collective tourism). Special at- 
tention was to be given to measures 
likely to increase the tourist traffic of 
American travelers, whose number by 
1952 should reach approximately 500,000. 


For this reason, about two-thirds of the 
total budget for the Commissariat has 
been allocated to expenditures in the 
United States, where a yearly amount of 
$1,000,000 will be spent during the course 
of the 4-year plan. To carry out an ef- 
fective promotional program in the 
United States, the Commissariat has es- 
tablished four offices in the United 
States—in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Gratifying Recovery Achieved 


TABLE 3 illustrates, by comparison with 
prewar average and maximum numbers 
of foreign tourists, the rapid recovery in 
the volume of the French foreign tourist 
traffic. 

Table 4, showing the receipts of foreign 
exchange from the tourist trade, indicates 
that, in comparison to the large number 
of foreign travelers visiting France, the 
income of erchange has been far less fa- 
vorable. This is partly explained by the 
fact that, after the war, a different class 
of travelers came to France, with less 
money to spend. More significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that, according to official 
statements, at least 50 percent of the total 
tourist expenditures in 1948 were made 
with francs purchased on the black mar- 
ket, and the corresponding foreign ex- 
change had not become available to the 
authorities nor could it be of assistance in 
meeting the French balance-of-payment 
deficit. As a matter of fact, it was esti- 
mated that during the latter months of 
1948 approximately 80 percent of the dol- 


TABLE 3 Number of Forcign Tourists in 
France (Prewar and Postwar) 


Item Potal if ® 
Prewar average 000. 000 75.000 
Maximum, 1929 1. G00. 000 200, 000 
Actual 
103s 500, O00) 70, 000 
1946, 500) O00 
1947 450, 000 55.000 
1048 1, G28, 000 120, 000 
Estimated, 1949 2 500.000 240, 000 
Crreat Switzer . 
te : se lg nur 
Iten Britain land Be _ 
Prewar average 0), O00 Om) 0,000 
Maximum, 1929 SNL), OOH $3, 000 ss, 000 
Actual 
1038 40. O00 a O00 Iso. O00 
1446 
1947 180. 000) 185. 000 100. 000 
1048 100. 000 wn) OM) 400. 000 
Estimated, 1949 
Not recor i 
TABLE 4.—Receipts of Foreign Earchange 
From Tourism in France 
Mi n { 
Its " 
d irs 
Prewar average 200 
Maximum, 1929 100 
Actual 
1938 200 
1946 2” 
1947 56 
1048 100 


Estimated, 1949 195 
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lars brought to France by American tour- 
ists were exchanged on the illegal market. 
This situation improved considerably 
during the first months of 1949, in conse- 
quence of the following measures: 


(1) Virtually all hotels catering to foreign 
tourists are now granted authorization to ex- 
change foreign currency at the official free 
rate. They are obliged to turn in all foreign 
exchange to the Exchange Control author- 
ities, but 15 percent of the dollars and 10 per- 
cent of other foreign currencies so turned in 
are placed to their credit and are available 
for expenditures abroad for publicity, travel- 
ing expenses, and importation of hotel equip- 
ment and supplies, including coffee, liquor, 
and tobacco. Hotels, therefore, have a vested 
interest in seeing that their guests exchange 
foreign currencies at the official rate at the 
cashier’s desk and in preventing their em- 
ployees from assisting guests to exchange 
money on the black market. 

(2) Policemen working in squads for the 
French Treasury have been reinforced by ad- 
ditional plain-clothesmen. This system has 
shown good results in curtailing sidewalk 
black-market transactions. 

(3) Foreign tourists are authorized to pro- 
cure priority coupons for the purchase of 
gasoline at a rate which is about 30 percent 
cheaper than the general price for otherwise 
unrationed gasoline, provided that foreign 
currencies are exchanged by the tourists in 
an amount three times the value of the gaso- 
line coupons purchased. 

(4) Furthermore, the customs authorities 
have been instructed to control the flow of 
foreign currency by checking the amounts 
imported and exported by travelers, who are 
required, upon arrival in France, to declare 
the amount of foreign currency imported, 
which is noted on their passport. Upon de- 
parture from France, the traveler may be 
asked to account for the manner in which he 
has exchanged the difference between the sum 
of his foreign currency on arrival and the 
total being exported, by the production of re- 
ceipts issued by banks or other special 
exchange agencies. 

It is due to the measures described 
above that the Commissariat au Tour- 
isme feels that, during this year’s travel 
season, 80 to 90 percent of all tourist 
foreign currencies will be exchanged 
through legal and official channels. In 
fact, reports of recent date indicate that 
the Government is receiving revenue 
from tourism at such an unexpectedly 
high rate that the Bank of France is hard 
pressed to print notes to cover the esti- 
mated daily receipts of between $100,000 
and $150,000. Government receipts of 
tourist dollars are presently greater than 
at any time since the war, and this situa- 
tion is expected to continue as long as 
the official and black-market exchange 
rates remain at or near the same level. 


Receipts Play Major Role 


THUS, THE REVENUES from foreign 
tourist traffic have begun again to as- 
sume progressively a role of major sig- 
nificance in relation to France’s balance 
of international payments. In the order 
of their magnitude, the receipts from 
tourism, during the planning year 1949- 
50, are estimated to reach a figure of 
approximately $200,000,000, of which, at 
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the present rate of exchange transac- 
tions, more than $100,000,000 will come 
from the dollar area. 

This would be the equivalent of the 
total anticipated receipts from French 
exports to the United States, and would 
represent about 18 percent of the value 
of goods that France plans to import 
from the United States during that 
period. 


Travel Made Easier, Good Will 


Fostered 


TRAVEL BARRIERS have been eased or 
eliminated by action of the French Gov- 
ernment designed to facilitate the flow 
of tourists in as free a manner as pos- 
sible. By decree, effective April 1, 1949, 
American citizens in possession of valid 
United States passports can enter France 
without a visa for a temporary visit up 
to 3 months. 

The importation of French currency, 
previously limited to 4,000 francs per 
person, has been increased to 60,000 
francs. 

A foreign traveler may also bring into 
France duty-free 1,000 cigarettes, two 
bottles of whisky, and two cameras, in 
addition to other effects for his personal 
use during his stay. Upon departure 
from France, foreign travelers are per- 
mitted to take with them, without the 
requirements of a special export permit, 
items of reasonable value and number 
for presents and souvenirs. As a result 
of this relaxation of controls, French do- 
mestic sales, particularly to American 
tourists who are permitted to bring into 
the United States $400 worth of goods 
duty-free, have been stimulated con- 
siderably. 

French customs officials have received 
special instructions to assure that all 
personnel are to exercise courtesy, speed, 
judgment, kindness, and good manners 
in performance of their duties with re- 
gard to foreign visitors. 

Under the guidance of the Commis- 
sariat, the French travel industry has 
taken many constructive measures to 
foster the good will of the tourist trade. 
The General Federation of French Hotel 
Owners has classified all hotels and pub- 
lished uniform standard prices, accord- 
ing to the various categories of hotels. 
Earlier in 1949, the Commissariat was 
seriously concerned about complaints by 
foreign visitors against high prices 
charged in Paris and other well-known 
“glamour” resort areas. Though lack- 
ing authority of enforcement through 
the instrumentality of price controls, the 
Commissariat was able to convince the 
owners of de-luxe and first-class hotels 
to agree voluntarily to a reduction of 
rates. 

Following the announcement of maxi- 
mum and minimum rates for hotels, a 
Society of Tourist Restaurants was 


formed and established standard prices 
for meals, according to four different 
categories of establishments. The prices 
are 300, 450, 700, and 1,000 francs, ex- 
cluding coffee, wine, or liquors, and are 
subject, as a rule, to a service charge of 
15 percent. 

French railroads have been re- 
equipped and the schedules improved to 
such an extent that traveling by rail of- 
fers prewar standards of comfort and 
speed. Taxis and sightseeing facilities 
in and around Paris as well as in other 
tourist centers have been restored in suf- 
ficient numbers to satisfy the demand of 
the visitors, and the tourist who brings 
his own car into France will find the 
roads and highways well repaired and in 
good condition. The French passenger 
fleet on the North Atlantic has been aug- 
mented by putting into service the re- 
furbished luxury liner Ile de France, with 
a carrying capacity of 1,345 passengers. 
The former German liner Europa, re- 
named the Liberté, presently undergoing 
final repairs and reconversion work in a 
French shipyard, will, upon completion 
in 1950, add another 50,000 tons to the 
French North Atlantic capacity. 

With U. S.-manufactured airplanes, 
the French Air Line maintains a regular 
service with frequent flights to every 
major city in Europe, to the United 
States as well as to other oversea 
destinations. 

The results achieved through the vig- 
orous efforts to improve travel conditions 
in France are reflected in table 5, which 
illustrates percentagewise the increase of 
arrivals of foreign tourists in France in 
1949 as compared with 1948. 


TABLE 5.—Rate of Increase of Foreign 
Tourists Arriving in Paris in 1949 Over 
Corresponding Monthly Figures in 1948 


From January | February March 
Percent Percent Percent 
United States 73 42 122 
Great Britain 76 74 83 
South America 113 160 180 
Switzerland 54 37 39 
From April ! May June 
Percent | Percent Percent 
United States 140 106 91 


Great Britain 233 | 68 145 
South America 149 116 
Switzerland 10 68 69 


1 Easter travel. 


Most recent reports from France indi- 
cate that the rate of arrivals of foreign 
tourists during the peak traffic months 
of July and August exceeded even the 
most optimistic estimates. It may, 
therefore, be rightly assumed _ that 
France has regained the European 
“tourist crown” which it had held for 
many years before the last war. 

| NoTte.—The foregoing article is based on 


reports submitted by the U. S. Embassy and 
ECA, Paris. | 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Erich H. 
Columbia Uni- 


Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. 
Jacoby. 1949. 287 pp. Price $4. 
versity Press, New York, N. Y. 


In introducing this study, J. B. Condliffe, 
Associate Director, Division of Economics 
and History, Carnegie Endowment for Peace, 
under whose auspices the work was done, 
makes the following statements: 

“Agrarian unrest in Southeast Asia is not 
a new phenomenon, but it has new and vast 
implications. ... The economic. conse- 
quences of two world wars have extended 
far beyond the main European battlefields. 
The welfare of half the world’s population— 
the thousand million people who live in 
Asia—is gravely affected. One of the major 
conclusions to be drawn from Mr. Jacoby’s 
survey is that there is a common Cause of 
economic dislocation underlying the various 
forms of local agrarian discontents through- 
out Southeast Asia. 

“The United States is vitally concerned 
with this whole area. ... If these peoples 
are to escape the miseries of economic dis- 
organization, positive policies are needed. 
They need help to acquire the skills without 
which they cannot provide subsistence for 
their growing numbers. They need to get 
from more developed countries the equip- 
ment with which to modernize their eco- 
nomic activities. The only way in which 
they can get this equipment is by exporting 
the raw materials demanded by the western 
world. They cannot solve their political and 
economic problems except in a world of ex- 
panding trade and investment. The 
solution of these difficulties is beyond the 
capacity of the Asiatic peoples themselves 
and failure to achieve solutions will have 
repercussions far beyond southeastern Asia. 
Americans may well give thought to the part 
they may be called upon to play in the com- 
ing struggle for the soul of Asia.” 

Mr. Jacoby’s study deals with Java, Burma, 
Malaya, Indochina, the Philippines, and 
Siam. He has not attempted to extend his 
survey to the great areas of China and India 
but points out that much of his analysis is 
pertinent to their large populations also. 

Among the many arresting statements in 
the book are the following: 

“Before the war, Southeast Asia held a key 
position in the world’s balance of payments.” 

“All over Southeast Asia we encounter a 
very urgent credit and indebtedness problem, 
intimately related to the structure of co- 
lonial agriculture. It is the natural result 
of Western economic penetration, of the 
elimination or crippling of native handicraft, 
and the lack of diversification.” 

“There is no other area in the world that 
supports as large a population with as great 
a rate of increase as Java.” 

“In contrast with other countries in the 
area, Java’s agricultural development is far 
advanced in large-scale technical irrigation, 
intensive methods of land utilization, seed 
selection, and the like. Because of the cul- 
tivation of secondary crops, the Javanese 
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are less idle than the population in some of 
the other areas, even though their working 
capacity is far from being fully employed.” 

“The Burmese farmer may be ready now 
for a rapid introduction of modern tech- 
niques as a result of being shaken out of his 
traditional conservatism by war and national 
revolution.... A plan for the rehabilitation 
of rice production has already been drawn 
up, and the farmers’ economic position will 
be strengthened through well-organized con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in every town and vil- 
lage. Industrialization is another important 
part of the program, with, in the first place, 
the development of hydroelectric power and 
the establishment of a chemical industry to 
supply the farmers with cheap artificial 
fertilizer.” 

“As in other dependent countries of this 
area, the export production of raw materials 
has been overemphasized in Malaya. No 
large-scale manufacturing enterprises have 
been developed.” 

“Seen as a whole, the Malayan Federation 
is a most conservative approach toward the 
solution of the basic problems in Malaya. 
. The economic reorganization of the 
country, however, demands above all an at- 
mosphere of racial cooperation—that is, the 
mutual effort of Malays, Chinese, and Indi- 
ans in the reconstruction of their country.” 

“Indochina has become primarily a produ- 
cer of agricultural and industrial raw mate- 
rials. Like other countries in the area 
it has become primarily a producer of raw 
materials for export.” 

“More than in any other country in South- 
east Asia, the most intensive application of 
human labor is still the essential way of land 
cultivation in Indochina. Agricultural ma- 
chinery is still unknown, and work animals 
are much less used than in Burma or Siam.’ 

“The economic, social, and political devel- 
opment of the Philippine Islands is unusual 
when compared with that in other countries 
of Southeast Asia.” 

“During recent decades the Filipinos have 
enjoyed a privileged position among the 
Western-penetrated areas of Southeast Asia 
To an ever-increasing extent they have par- 
ticipated in the development and adminis- 
tration of their own country.” 

“Usury is endemic in the Philippines as in 
other countries in this area. It is intimately 
related to the disintegration of the self-suf- 
ficient village economy and to the lack of 
adequate credit facilities for the farming 
population. It contributes considerably to 
the expansion of the large estates.” 

“The existing agricultural system in the 
Philippines is incapable of utilizing the 
abundant manpower, and, as a result, mil- 
lions of working hours are wasted.” 

“The Japanese regarded the Philippine 
sugar industry as the most important bond 
between the Islands and the United States, 
and, therefore, endeavored to carry out its 
destruction.” 


“The American ideal of democracy and jus. 
tice has taken root in the life of every Fyj. 
pino peasant and has made him conscious of 
his human rights, often before he can even 
read. This contribution will never be for. 
gotten. It will still be gratefully remem. 
bered when export quotas and duty-free im. 
ports have passed into oblivion.” 

“Siam is the only country in Southeast 
Asia that has maintained its political ip. 
dependence intact through the centuries.” 

“The economic structure of Siam is that of 
a primitive agricultural economy, with a few 
foreign-controlled extractive industries pro- 
ducing raw materials for export, in which 
neither native capital nor native labor par. 
ticipates to any considerable extent.” 

“Only 10 percent of Siam’s total land areg 
is cultivated or utilized.” 

“Although Siam grows the best quality 
of rice, its market position is very poor. . , 
One of the weakest points in the economic 
structure is the lack of an efficient market 
organization.” 

“Siam does not have the capacity to use 


and develop her economic potentialities 
alone. That was her major difficulty in the 
past and is likely to be so in the future 


Siam will never accept financial assistance 
from powers traditionally inclined to colo- 
nial expansion, but is likely to do so from 
institutions (United Nations) willing to 
grant assistance without imperial claims, 
Therefore a new trend in the economic and 
social development of the country cannot 
be expected unless a general change takes 
place in the Western approach to the eco. 
nomic problems of the backward areas, espe- 
cially in the field of credit.” 


Economic Planning. Seymour E. Harris. 1949, 
577 pp. Price $6. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 


This is an analysis of the economic plan- 
ning of 14 countries by Dr. Seymour E. Har- 
ris, Professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The author’s reason for publishing 
the study is given in the Preface 

“This book stems from an awareness that 
planning is on the march, and that we should 
know more about it; that once underlying 
conditions have suggested its need, putting 
on blinders will not save us from planning; 
than an examination of plans throughout the 
world will reveal their objectives and their 
manner of operation, and finally will indi- 
cate the lines, if ever extension of planning 
is required in the United States, along which 
American planning might proceed. Even in 
peacetime, with the world as it is, we are 
likely to have to advance on our own plan- 
ning front: in war, disregard of planning 
may prove to be a major catastrophe, as our 
experience in the last war suggests.” 

Professor Harris points out that few na- 
tions are without plans today 

“At one extreme,” he says, “is the Five- 
Year Plan (1946-50) of the U. 8. S. R., which 
controls the use of virtually all resources 
and labor in the country and determines the 
distribution of resources (1) for investment, 
on the one hand, and consumption, on the 
other; (2) for public as against private en- 
terprise; (3) for the production of neces- 
saries as against luxuries; (4) for domestic 
against foreign use; (5) for peace or for war. 
At the other extreme is the United States 
which has a plan for achieving and main- 
taining high levels of employment with mini- 
mum Government interference. In between, 
are various kinds of planned and semiplanned 
economies.” 

In analyzing the plans of various coun- 
tries, the author finds that enthusiasm for 
planning varies inversely with the deteriora- 
tion of economic conditions. Hence the 
speed-up in national planning since the last 
war. He emphasizes that there is no com- 
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pulsion for a nation’s economy to be com- 
pletely planned or not planned at all. 

“Limited planning objectives are quite 
common,” he states; “even planning in the 
U. 8S. S. R. is not all-pervasive. Those who 
are fearful that Government might deprive 
them of special privileges are in no small 
part responsible for the all-or-none myth 
about planning.” 

In arranging his own discussion, Professor 
Harris devotes practically two-thirds of his 
space to the plans themselves and one-third 
to their analysis. He sums up his effort 
in these words: 

“In this volume, we present the essentials 
of plans for 14 countries that account for 
about one-half of the world’s population and 
three-quarters of the world’s income. Plan- 
ner, capitalist, planner-capitalist, and cap- 
{talist-planner—all of these should be aided 
by having available within the confines of a 
single volume the essentials of economic 
planning everywhere. The reader can herein 
discover the goals of planners, the range of 
planning in major countries, the degree to 
which central decisions supplant those of 
private enterprise, the extent to which the 
planned economy is compatible with free en- 
terprise, the degree to which it corrodes cap- 
italism, and the manner in which the goals 
selected are to be reached.” 





*Down-to-Earth Business” 

at the UN Economic 

and Social Couneil 
(Continued from p. 5) 


strictionism in the future production of 
food grains.” 

The delegate of Australia, on the other 
hand, called attention to the difficulties 
of food-producing countries and thought 
that food-importing countries had “re- 
ciprocal obligations” and should guaran- 
tee to take a minimum of imports for 
a period of years. Brazil and Chile spoke 
in favor of guaranteed markets and 
stable prices for food-exporting coun- 
tries. After much argument and 
considerable work by a drafting sub- 
committee, the Council passed a resolu- 
tion affirming the importance and 
urgency of international and national 
action designed to increase the avail- 
ability of food throughout the world and 
to assist in the disposal of any local food 
surpluses on terms acceptable to ex- 
porting and importing countries. 


Taxation, Transportation, and 
Statistics 


THE NINE functional commissions 
which act in an advisory capacity to the 
Economic and Social Council submitted 
reports on their activities during the 
year. The report of the Economic and 
Employment Commission served as a 
basis for the discussion on unemploy- 
ment summarized above. The Social 
Commission made recommendations on 
the holding of regional conferences on 
tropical housing and on several other 
matters, which were approved by the 
Council. The report of the Population 
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Commission dealt with the publication 
of a demographic yearbook, methods of 
tabulating the data of the population 
censuses to be held in 1950, and with its 
program of work intended to build up 
basic data for analytical studies of pop- 
ulation problems. 

The reports of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Commission on the 
Status of Women, the Human Rights 
Commission and its Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information, dealt respec- 
tively with such problems as the control 
of the illicit traffic in drugs, the exten- 
sion of educational and other opportuni- 
ties for women, with measures for 
promoting the free flow of information, 
and with related questions—all of which 
were discussed at some length but which 
can only be mentioned here. 

Of the three other commissions, the 
Fiscal Commission made recommenda- 
tions, which were approved by the Coun- 
cil, for building up a fiscal information 
service in the United Nations, for the 
compilation and study of international 
tax agreements, for the study of the 
effects of taxation on international trade 
and investment and of the influence of 
taxation on consumption, and for the 
analysis of fiscal measures as a means 
to prevent depressions. At the sugges- 
tion of the Fiscal Commission, the 
Council also adopted a resolution recom- 
mending to members of the United Na- 
tions that they actively pursue a policy 
of negotiating bilateral agreements for 
the avoidance of double taxation. A 
surprise move was made by the Soviet 
delegate who proposed, on the grounds 
of economy, to abolish the Fiscal Com- 
mission and to transfer its functions to 
the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion. The U. S. and other delegates 
successfully opposed this proposal, in- 
dicating that, while not “glamorous,” the 
Fiscal Commission was rendering service 
to a number of governments in matters 
of fiscal policy. 

Five recommendations were submitted 
by the Transport and Communications 
Commission, all of which were approved 
by the Council. Two of these recom- 
mendations call on governments to give 
their views on the practicability and de- 
sirability of unifying maritime tonnage 
measurement, and on methods of re- 
ducing barriers to the international 
transport of goods as outlined in reports 
by the Secretariat and by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. A third 
recommendation requests the govern- 
ments of Latin America to give their 
precise views on the problems of mari- 
time shipping and freight rates which 
affect Latin America, in order to make 
possible a study of the problem. 

The other two recommendations in- 
struct the Secretary-General to continue 
his work which has as its objectives the 
simplification of passport and frontier 


formalities and the coordination of ac- 
tivities in the fields of aviation, shipping, 
telecommunications, and meteorology in 
regard to safety at sea. 

The Statistical Commission reported 
on a large number of subjects which it 
has under review and on which research 
is in progress. The Commission also 
made several practical recommendations 
which the Council approved. One of 
these provides for the calling of regional 
meetings of statisticians. Another urges 
UNESCO and the International Institute 
of Statistics to carry forward their work 
for the improvement of education in 
statistics on an international scale. The 
third recommends that the Secretary- 
General establish a field service to pro- 
vide technicians to visit countries re- 
questing assistance in statistics, allocate 
fellowships for training statisticians, and 
conduct statistical courses and demon- 
tration projects designed to give train- 
ing in statistical methods to officials and 
in areas where facilities for such train- 
ing are inadequate. 


Regional Economie Activities 


THE Economic and Social Council had 
before it the annual reports of its three 
regional commissions: The Economic 
Commission for Europe, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. These commissions have in 
varying degrees proved useful forms of 
organization. They have published sur- 
veys which are a source of basic infor- 
mation on economic conditions and prob- 
lems in their respective areas. The ECE, 
in particular, has been an effective 
agency in assisting the European coun- 
tries to increase the production of coal, 
hydroelectric power, steel, et cetera, to 
reestablish inland transport, and to re- 
move many obstacles to the free move- 
ment of goods across frontiers. 

Most delegates had high praise for the 
work of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, especially for the high stand- 
ards of scholarship which marked its 
“Economic Survey of Europe: 1948.” 
This survey, it was said, had risen above 
controversy and had made clear the 
causes of the lack of equilibrium in Eu- 
rope. However, a number of voices were 
raised in criticism of the practical work 
of the Commission. The British dele- 
gate expressed the opinion that the 
Economic Commission for Europe was 
spending too much money ($1,700,000) 
and was engaging in some activities 
which were not regional but world-wide 
in character. He urged that such activi- 
ties be liquidated. The British delegate 
was supported in his criticism by the 
Soviet delegate who argued that the 
Commission had too many committees 
and sub-committees and held too many 
meetings. The New Zealand delegate 
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was afraid that the ECE was not coordi- 
nating its work with the UN Secretariat 
at Lake Success and that the regional 
commissions were tending to become 
“separate kingdoms.” 

On the other hand, the delegate of 
France opposed any action which might 
weaken the Commission. He particularly 
praised the efforts of the Commission to 
promote the development of East-West 
trade in Europe which, he said, was a 
necessary condition for the equilibrium 
of Europe. The delegate of India pointed 
out that, according to ECE reports, there 
were idle engineering capacity and sub- 
stantial surpluses of farm machinery 
and tractors in Western Europe which 
were badly needed by the countries of 
Latin America and Asia. He urged that 
the ECE should organize trade missions 
between East and West Europe and be- 
tween Europe and other regions for the 
purpose of stimulating trade between 
them. The U. S. delegate thought that 
the British criticism had been rather 
“sharp,” and praised the work of ECE. 


In connection with the discussion of 
the ECE report a debate developed be- 
tween the Polish and Soviet delegates, 
on the one hand, and the French and 
the British delegates on the other, with 
regard to the Marshall Plan and U. S. 
economic policy in Europe. The Polish 
delegate charged that East-West Euro- 
pean trade was hindered by U. S. export 
controls as well as by discriminatory poli- 
cies of the International Bank, and that 
the Marshall Plan was dividing Europe 
and “distorting” its economic reconstruc- 
tion. Both he and the Soviet delegate 
stated that inter-European trade was 
essential to the economic recovery of 
Europe and that such trade could be 
developed only on the basis of equality 
and mutual advantage. 

In reply, the British delegate admitted 
that the United Kingdom was having 
balance-of-payments difficulties, but said 
that such difficulties would be greater 
without Marshall Plan aid, and that in 
Western Europe as a whole capital for- 
mation was on a much higher level owing 
to the Marshall Plan. The British dele- 
gate recognized the importance of East- 
West trade and quoted figures to show 
that the United Kingdom was expanding 
its trade with the U. S. S. R., Hungary, 
and Poland. However, he was opposed 
to an exclusive pattern of intra-Euro- 
pean trade, and emphasized that Europe 
must have trade also with most of the 
sterling area and with the Western 
Hemisphere, in order to achieve éco- 
nomic balance on a high level of income 
and employment. 

The report of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America reviewed the work 
done for and at its Second Session held 
in May and June 1949 at Habana. In 
discussing this report, Sr. Santa Cruz, 
delegate of Chile, pointed out the diffi- 
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culties that the Commission had en- 
countered in recruiting staff and in 
organizing its work. Owing to these 
difficulties, the reports of the Commis- 
sion, including its ‘““Economic Survey of 
Latin America,” were of a pre‘iminary 
character. Just the same, these reports, 
he said, had correctly stressed the weak- 
nesses of the Latin American economy, 
the need of Latin America for more in- 
dustrialization, for more foreign capital, 
and for the expansion of its trade not 
only with Europe but with other parts 
of the world. The delegate of Peru em- 
phasized the need of Latin America to 
expand its production of foodstuffs in 
order to alleviate its balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. M. Mendés-France, the 
French delegate, made an _ elaborate 
statement in which he pointed out the 
serious problems caused by changes in 
Latin American trade with Europe and 
by the inability of Latin America to 
finance imports from North America 
through exports to Europe. In his 
opinion, Latin America could solve its 
problems only by obtaining a larger part 
of its capital equipment from Europe, 
with the help of the Point-4 program. 
He indicated that France was preparing 
to increase its exports to Latin America. 

Speaking for the United States, Leroy 
Stinebower commented favorably on the 
report of the Commission, welcomed the 
progress it had made in organizing its 
work, and commended its efforts to col- 
lect materials and to analyze objectively 
the economic problems of the region. 
The Council approved the request of the 
Commission for additional funds to in- 
crease its staff and to carry out the pro- 
gram which it had adopted in Habana. 

Members of the Council also expressed 
satisfaction with the work of Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
The resolution adopted by the Council 
noted the report of ECAFE and approved 
its proposal to establish a Committee on 
Industry and Trade, a Sub-Committee 
on Iron and Steel, and a Sub-Committee 
on Travel. In discussing the work of 
ECAFE, several! delegates said that the 
Far East is the area that needs the great- 
est help and to which major technical 
assistance should be given. The Soviet 
delegate made some general remarks on 
“Western Imperialism’? which he al- 
leged, was impeding the independent 
economic development of Asian countries, 
and the U. S. delegate took issue with 
him. This debate, however, did not as- 
sume large proportions. 


Protection of Economie and 
Social Rights 


BESIDES MAPPING OUT new pro- 
grams for world economic development, 
the Council tried at this session to assert 
itself as protector of human rights and 
of economic and social freedoms. One 


of the items on the agenda which dealt 
with these questions was slavery. It 
doubtless seems strange that the Coun. 
cil should, in the year 1949, have to dea] 
with the question of slavery. Yet there 
are millions of people in Asia and Africa 
who are said to be subject either to dj- 
rect slavery or to some modified forms 
of it. As the whole problem seemed puz- 
zling, the Council accepted the sugges. 
tion of the United Kingdom to appoint 
a committee of five experts who are re. 
quested to report within a year as to 
where and in what forms the institution 
of slavery still exists and what can be 
done to root it out. 

Of the other items on the agenda 
which dealt with human rights and 
freedoms, those of forced labor and the 
protection of trade-union rights pro- 
voked the longest and most heated 
debates. 

The Council finally adopted a resolu- 
tion sponsored by Brazil, Denmark, and 
India which merely instructed the Secre- 
tary-General to inquire further of gov- 
ernments whether they would cooperate 
in an inquiry as to the forced-labor prob- 
lem. The issue has thus been shelved 
until the next session of the Council. 

More progress was made on the ques- 
tion of whether some countries were 
infringing the rights of workers to 
organize and to carry on their activi- 
ties freely. The United States and the 
United Kingdom delegations proposed 
jointly that the ILO set up on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the UN a Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commission 
composed of impartial and well-qualified 
persons to survey the situation. The 
adoption of this proposal by the Council 
signifies an attempt to establish world 
public opinion as a factor in promoting 
recognized economic rights and social 
freedoms. 


Children, Refugees, and 
Stateless Persons 


THE UNITED NATIONS inherited from 
UNRRA the task of salvaging the human 
debris of the war—the tragic and yet 
challenging task of bringing health, 
finding homes, and providing security to 
millions of children, refugees, DP’s and 
others whose bodies and souls have been 
hurt by war, racialism, and political up- 
heavals. The two organizations that 
were set up by the United Nations to do 
this job—the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the International 
Refugee Organization, established late in 
1946 and early in 1947, respectively— 
report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, which makes recommendations to the 
General Assembly with regard to their 
further activities. 

It is generally recognized that the 
ICEF has done a good job. During the 
past year, it has provided some 6,000,000 
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children and mothers, chiefly in Eastern 
and Central Europe but to some extent 
also in North Africa, the Middle East, and 
Southeast Asia, with a daily supplement 
of protective food, and at least a million 
of them with a coat or a pair of shoes. 
It has arranged for the vaccination of 
several tens of millions against tuber- 
culosis and has provided penicillin and 
other medical supplies in a campaign 
against venereal and other infectious 
diseases. The United States has supplied 
by far the largest part of the funds, but 
31 other countries have contributed 
money or supplies, some in substantial 
amounts as, for example, Canada and 
Australia. 

Some members of the Council think 
that the ICEF still has a job to do, but 
they realize that it cannot operate with- 
out U. S. financial support, and the 
Congress of the United States has made 
its last appropriation for the Fund for 
1949-50. The ICEF is thus expected to 
discontinue its work in a year or So. 
However, even if there may no longer be 
need for emergency relief, children may 
have special problems that need continu- 
ous attention on an international scale. 
The Council approved the proposal of 
the Executive Board of ICEF to study 
the question, and a report is to be pre- 
pared for the next session of the Council 
on how to deal with the continuous prob- 
lems of the child within the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

Even more urgent is the problem of 
caring for and protecting displaced per- 
sons and refugees when the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization goes out of 
existence about July 1, 1950. Hundreds 
of thousands of persons (scattered over 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and 
other countries) are likely to continue to 
be in need of care and protection. 
Thousands of these refugees and others 
are stateless—men “without a coun- 
try’—having lost or repudiated their 
original nationality and for one reason 
or another being ineligible for citizenship 
in any other country. The condition of 
most of these people is wretched, and 
their path to rehabilitation is beset with 
extreme difficulties. Two suggestions 
were made for dealing with the problem: 
One, to set up an office of high commis- 
sioner under UN control; and the other, 
to establish a service within the United 
Nations for the international protection 
of refugees. The Council instructed the 
Secretary-General to prepare a definite 
plan and a budget to be submitted to the 
Fourth Session of the General Assem- 
bly, and has recommended to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide the question and 
to make budgetary provision for 1950 for 
carrying on such functions. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council also decided to 
appoint an ad hoc Committee of repre- 
sentatives of 13 governments to prepare 
a revised convention on the international 
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New Director General of 
the Foreign Service 
RICHARD P. BUTRICK 


Richard P. Butrick, recently United States 
Minister to Iceland, has assumed his newly- 
assigned duties as Director General of the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Butrick is replacing 
Christian M. Ravn- 
dal, appointed 
United States Am- 
bassador to Uruguay. 

Mr. Butrick was 
appointed Minister 
to Iceland in Febru- 
ary of 1948. At the 
capital, Reykjavik, 
he also served as 
Chief of the Special 
Mission of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation 
Administration. 

First commissioned 
in the Foreign Serv- 
ice in October of 
1921, Mr. Butrick has 
served at such varied 
missions as Valparaiso, Iquique, Guayaquil, 
Hankow, St. John, Shanghai, Chungking, 
Peiping, Santiago, Manila, Reykjavik, and in 
the Department of State, as a Foreign Serv- 
ice Inspector and as Acting Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Service Administration 
in Washington. In the spring of 1945 Mr. 
Butrick was a member of the West Indies- 
South American Administrative Survey 
Group. A great number of the recommenda- 
tions made by that group were subsequently 
embodied in the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
In the latter half of 1945 he served as Special 
Representative of the Department of State 
in the Far East. In 1946-47, on request of 
the President of the Philippines, Mr. Butrick 
served in Manila as Adviser on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in which position he assisted the then 
Vice President Elpidio Quirino in drawing 
up the charter and regulations of the Philip- 
pine Foreign Affairs Service. 

Mr. Butrick’s experience in the Foreign 
Service has been varied, not alone as to geo- 
graphical assignments but also as to types of 
appointments, with a wide range of diplo- 
matic, consular, and administrative posts. 
His tour of duty as an inspector gave him, in 
addition, the opportunity to study first-hand 
many Foreign Service establishments. 

The new Director General was born in 
Lockport, N. Y., in 1894. He attended high 
school and business school in that city and 
studied with private tutors. He attended the 
Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, completing the 2-year course then 
offered. 

In his new duties, Director General Butrick 
will serve as staff adviser to Deputy Under 
Secretary Peurifoy on matters pertaining to 
the Foreign Service. 


Butrick 





status of refugees and stateless persons 
and to consider means of eliminating the 
problem of statelessness. 


Coordination and 
Implementation 


IT IS A SIGN of the “growing up” of 
the Council that it spent a great deal 
of time at this session on ‘‘coordination” 
and ‘implementation.’ The United Na- 
tions has grown so rapidly in the 4 years 
of its existence, and its activities have 
expanded in so many directions, that 
a real problem of marching forward in 
good order has been created. The Eco- 


nomic and Social Council itself has nine 
functional Commissions, three regional 
Ccmmissions, and has agreements with 
11 Specialized Agencies whose programs 
of work may overlap and whose activi- 
ties and policies may at times be neither 
consistent among themselves nor with 
the objectives of the United Nations. 
There are also problems of budgets, staff 
recruitment, salary scales, pension 
funds, location of headquarters and re- 
gional offices, statistical and other serv- 
ices, which may create difficulties unless 
handled cooperatively and by continuous 
consultation. 

The UN Charter adopted at San Fran- 
cisco anticipated the problem and in 
Articles 63 and 64 made provisions for 
the coordination of the activities of the 
Specialized Agencies by the Economic 
and Social Council. To promote the 
purposes of Articles 63 and 64, the Ad- 
ministrative Council on Cocrdination 
was set up on which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Directors-General of the 
Specialized Agencies discuss common ad- 
ministrative problems. Also, the Spe- 
cialized Agencies have been regular in 
reporting annually to the Council on 
their programs and activities, and their 
reports have been reviewed by the Coun- 
cil. However, progress in respect of ad- 
ministrative coordination has been slow, 
while the review of the annual reports 
of the Specialized Agencies by ECOSOC 
itself has admittedly been inadequate 
and perfunctory. 

The detailed and careful examination 
of all aspects of the question by the Co- 
ordination Committee of the Council at 
this session helped to clarify the fact 
that progress in coordination depends 
not only on machinery but on the will- 
ingness and growing habit of all con- 
cerned to work together. Nevertheless, 
a certain number of concrete suggestions 
were made by the Committee with re- 
gard to priorities of work, selection of 
topics for study, fellowships, preparation 
and submission of budgetary estimates, 
location of headquarters of Specialized 
Agencies, and the like. One of these 
suggestions, sponsored by the U. S. rep- 
resentative and approved by a majority 
of the Council, was that at future ses- 
sions the annual reports of the Special- 
ized Agencies should be reviewed by the 
Coordination Committee of ECOSOC so 
as to deal at one and the same time with 
the substantive and administrative as- 
pects of their work. The Council also 
adopted a U.S. resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to submit a report to 
the Fourth Session of the General As- 
sembly giving an account of the more 
important concrete results achieved on 
questions of substance through coordi- 
nation with the Specialized Agencies. 
These are only first steps, but they mark 
a serious attempt to make coordination 
a reality. 
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Of great concern to the Council has 
also been the problem of implementation. 
At one of its previous sessions, the Coun- 
cil had requested Member States of the 
United Nations to submit annual reports 
on the measures taken by them to carry 
out the recommendations of the Council 
and the General Assembly. However, 
progress in this respect has also been 
slow. Only 28 governments submitted 
such reports to the Ninth Session of the 
Council, and a number of these reports 
were far from adequate. The U.S. dele- 
gation took the lead in pressing this 
issue and succeeded, over some opposi- 
tion, in carrying its point. The Council 
agreed to set up an ad hoc committee 
of nine to sit between the Ninth and 
Tenth Sessions in order to review the 
reports by governments and to suggest 
ways and means of improving the proce- 
dure for securing the implementation of 
recommendations made by the Council. 


The Record and the Outlook 


SUCH, THEN, is the record of the Ninth 
Session of the UN Economic and Social 
Council. It justifies, in the main, the 
appraisal made at the start of this article. 
It also indicates the lines along which 
the Council can and is likely to make 
further progress. Of course, the Council 
will continue to be a world public forum, 
where the great economic and social is- 
sues of the day are debated. Such a 
world forum is needed. The Council is 
expected to guide the General Assembly 
in the making of world economic and 
social policies, and without debating this 
would be a barren process. 

The Council, however, has been not 
merely a forum but a many-sided func- 
tional agency. It has acted as an ad- 
visory body to the General Assembly, as 
a sponsor of new international agencies 
such as the ITO, as an initiator of inter- 
national treaties, as a coordinating 
agency, and as an administrative and 
review board. Now, as a result of the 
work of its Ninth Session, the Council 
is entering upon a large new task of 
guiding operational functions of techni- 
cal assistance involving many millions 
of dollars and likely to affect the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of large parts 
of the world. 

Thus, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is entering its fifth year in a spirit 
of hopefulness and with an outlook for 
expanded activities. If it can meet the 
challenge created by its own decisions, it 
may become more and more a motor- 
force for world economic advancemert 
and for peace, as was envisaged by the 
founders of the United Nations at San 
Francisco. 





A regular shipping service Rotterdam— 
Israel (Haifa, Tel Aviv) is to be opened in the 
near future, Netherlands interests say. For 
the time being, departures will take place 
once a month. 
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canned meat, vegetables and fruit; dried 
fruit; and edible fats. Firm’s sales terri- 
tory covers principally the Departments of 
Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Somme, and Aisne, 
France. 

32. Pakistan — Consolidated Commercial 
Co. (distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
Post Box No. 744, Garden Road, Karachi, 
desires exclusive representation for Pakistan 
for drag lines, cranes, shovels, excavators, and 
road rollers. 

33. Philippines, Republic of—Cesar Le- 
desma, Inc., 210 Ayala Building, Manila, is 
interested in establishing connections with 
manufacturers or exporters of machinery, 
construction materials, foodstuffs, and gen- 
eral merchandise. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(NoTE: The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
Foreign Visitor listing.) 

34. Brazil—Dr. Orlando Ribeiro de Morais 
e Silva, representing Campos Salles S. A. 
(manufacturer, importer, and retailer of re- 
frigerators and radios), Rua Comandante Sal- 
gado 78, Sao Paulo, is interested in visiting 
manufacturers of commercial refrigerator 
cabinets and equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 20, via Chicago, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o L. Figueiredo, 52 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago, New York, Detroit, Atlantic City, and 
Philadelphia. 

35. El Salvador — Faustino Hernandez 
Abril, representing Hernandez y Compania 
“Panaderia Las Victorias’ (importer of flour; 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer of 
baking products), Calle Delgado No. 32, San 
Salvador, is interested in puchasing baking 
machinery; also, to attend the Baker's Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J. Due to arrive 
October 14, via Houston, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: Columbus Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Itinerary: Houston, Atlantic 
City, Rochester (Minn.), and Baltimore, Md 

36. El Salvador—Marina de Pena Martel, 
representing “Almacen Glamour” (ladies’ 
dress shop), Calle Arce y 9a. Avenida Norte, 
San Salvador, is interested in purchasing 
giftware, women’s dresses and accessories. 
Scheduled to arive October 10, via New Or- 


leans, for a month’s visit. 
Orleans and New York. 

37. Venezuela—Walter Salomon (sales 
agent), Edificio Banco Holandes Unido, Cara- 
cas, is interested in representing on a com- 
mission basis producers of fats (tallow) and 
oils used in the soap and margarine indus- 
tries.. He is now in the United States until 
the end of October. U.S. address: c/o Brune, 
Nadler & Cuffe, 74 Worth Street, New York 
13, New York. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and possibly Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Itinerary: New 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of whi¢h mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—lItaly. 

Architects, Builders, 
Engineers—Burma. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Norway. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Iran. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Morocco. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 


Contractors, and 


Importers and 


Costa Rica 


ers, and Exporters—Uruguay 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—Morocco 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—Nether- 


lands West Indies. 

Ink Manufacturers—Austria 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—lIran 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Republic of Panama. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Burma. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Honduras 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 
Iran. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment 
turers—Philippine Republic. 

Petroleum Industry—Chile 

Provision Importers and Dealers 
B. W. I 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Uruguay 

Railway-Supply Houses—Luxembourg 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Australia 

Sawmills—Burma 


Manufac- 


Barbados, 





Super Hotel Rising in 
Oslo, Norwegians Report 


Construction of what will be Scandinavia’s 
largest hotel is progressing steadily in down- 
town Oslo, and by year’s end builders expect 
to have the rough skeleton completed, the 
Norwegian Information Services say. Sched- 
uled to open in late 1951 the 700-guest hos. 
telry will probably be known as the “St. Hall- 
vard,” following a decision of the building 
committee this month. The new building 
has been regarded as a “must’’ for the Nor- 
wegian capital, where a shortage of hotel 
space—particularly during summer months— 
has been most acute. No luxury hotel, the 
new structure, which represents a municipal 
enterprise, will be appointed in simple, good 
taste and will aim at providing first-class 
service at reasonable prices, Norwegian in- 
terests note. According to plan, the struc- 
ture will be rented to a private hotel firm 
upon completion. 


Construction plans call for a subway sta- 
tion in the building so that with the exten- 
sion of the present subway system guests will 
be able to take a train directly from the 
hotel to the ski center at Holmenkollen on 
the city’s outskirts, or to the capital's central 
railway station. 

Among its many unique features, the new 
building will be radiant-heated with electric 
heating cables built into the walls and floor 
of each room. It will also have its own stand- 
by electrical system. Infra-red-ray units will 
light the kitchen where all dishes and table- 
ware will pass through a bacteria-killing ray 
apparatus. Automatic fire alarms in each 
room will be connected directly with the city’s 
central fire station. And not least impor- 
tant, notes committee chairman Kristian 
Aamot, the new hotel will probably be the 
only one in Europe boasting 24-hour dental 
service. 
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Country Unit quoted lype of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential A 
Preferential B } 
Basic 
Auction 
Free market 
Bolivia . Boliviano Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 
Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 
wa Ds 
Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Costa, Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Otfi- 
cial 
Free 
Honduras Lampira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange Certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
ree 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


1 Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949, 

? Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949. 

3 Not established as of first week of October. 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average, 

5 Colombia exchange certificate rate for July; Ecuador, 
free rate for June; Peru, free rate for July. 

6 June to December, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at one 
of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate 

Bolivia.Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil.-All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effec- 
tive rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feoruary 23, 1948) depending upon the i portance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia. The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
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Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
OAT O48 one mate 
( aa ( waa — Rate equivalent Date 
/ : F ° - in U.S 
currency 
1949 
“aod (ewe een | ae $0. 2681 | Oct. 3 
3.43 asin 913 1) 5 37 1704! Do. 
4. 23 23 24,23 6.09 1642 Do. 
4.04 4.04 4.04 ( Do. 
4.08 1.36 4.8] 9. 00 1111 Do. 
2.42 42.42 42.42 42. 42 0236 | Sept. 6 
56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 O178 Do. 
64. 06 78.12 102.25 | 109. 00 0092 | Sept. 26 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 0534 | Oct. 4 
43.10 43.10 43. 10 0232 | Sept. 50 
7.95 59. 64 &1.62 94. 50 O106 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
1.75 1. 76 1. 96 1.96 5102 | Aug. 19 
1. 76 1.77 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Do. 
2.17 42.68 3. 28 3.35 2985 Do 
6. 26 6. 60 7.76 &. 20) 1220 | Sept 26 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Sept. 30 
13.77 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | Sept. 6 
17.47 18. 0. 16. 93 17. 54 0570 Do 
2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 1902 , Sept. 30 
1.86 &. 65 &. 65 1156 Do 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Sept. 13 
». 4 6. 32 (). OS 7.33 1364 Do 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Sept. 8 
3.31 3. 62 3.75 3.75 2666 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Sept. 23 
18. 90 0529 Do. 
12. 48 13. 9S 18. 50 19. 50 0543 Do 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000» Sept. 30 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 5263 | Oct. 7 
1.90 1.90 1.90 ». 45 4082 Do 
1. 785 2.03 2. 68 ( Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 2985 ) Sept. 30 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 


paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 
30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at the 
curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. 
Remittances on account of capital may be made either 
at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special 
provision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both 
cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are sub- 
ject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in 
transactions specifically provided for may exchange at 
the official rate be used for this purpose. All exchange 
taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon- 
trolled rate, 

Ecuador.—‘‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘*Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury” imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at 
an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate, 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The controlled import rate applies to a 
long list of raw materials and primary necessities esti- 
mated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports; 


Inland Transportation 

in France: Restoration 

Means Much to Europe 
(Continued from p. 9) 


The vast amount of reconstruction 
made necessary by the war has made 
possible the complete modernization of 
much of the railway equipment. The 
freight rate structure was also completely 
revamped in 1947. The base was 
changed from the value of the goods 
handled to the cost of handling them, 
and the policy was set up of not quoting 
any rates that would yield less than the 
cost of the service. Pick-up and de- 
livery service by associated trucking con- 
cerns has been initiated, while some non- 
paying mileage has either been aban- 
doned completely or replaced by trucks 
and buses. 

It is too early to tell how successful 
this policy will be. It may be of interest 
to note that, while freight rates in 1948 
were 15 times as high as in 1930, oper- 
ating costs had increased by 23 times. 


Inland Waterways 


WATERWAYS form a large and integral 
part of the French transportation sys- 
tem. Aside from the rivers which are 
usable only for rafting timber, there are 
9,500 miles of established water routes, 
of which about 6,000 miles are currently 
in active use. Waterways with a mini- 
mum depth of 612 feet, width of 17 feet, 
and lock length of 126 feet are desig- 
nated as first class, and all others as 
second class. 

More than half the waterways cur- 
rently in active use are of the first class. 

As might be expected, most of the 
waterways follow the outlines of the 
natural watercourses. In addition, how- 
ever, thousands of miles of canals have 
been dug, which not only improve upon 
or extend the rivers, many of which are 
not naturally navigable, but also pro- 
vide connecting links between the vari- 
ous river systems. Except for south- 
central France, which is too mountain- 
ous, all the areas of greatest economic 
activity are linked either by canals or 
improved riverways. 

The most important waterways of 
France are the Flanders group, the 
Sambre-Meuse triangle, and the systems 
developed around the Seine, the Rhine, 
and the Saone-Rhone Rivers. In addi- 
tion to these, there are systems of great 
length but secondary economic im- 





the free import rate established October 5, 1949, applies 
to nonlisted imports, deemed to be nonessentials or lux- 
uries. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those above. 
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portance based on the Loire and Garonne 
Rivers. 

The Flanders group embraces a com- 
paratively small area, but covers the 
greatest concentration of heavy industry 


in France. Coal and iron mining, steel 
making, and heavy manufacturing of 
every kind are carried on in this region. 
In addition to the products of these in- 
dustries, which lend themselves so well 
to water transport, a heavy traffic in 
agricultural products and foodstuffs is 
carried on this system between the Lille 
area and Belgium, and with the rest of 
the world via the ports of Dunkerque 
and Calais. 

The Seine and its tributaries penetrate 
deeply into the industrial area described 
above, and also form its southern bound- 
ary. This is the center of French 
waterway traffic, and is closely connected 
with all but the most southernmost of 
the other waterway systems. The cities 
of Le Havre, Rouen, and Paris are lo- 
cated on the Seine itself. A line drawn 
from Le Havre through Paris to Stras- 
bourg would include to the north 90 per- 
cent of the waterway traffic in France, 
and the Seine group itself accounts for 
“the lion’s share”’ of this. 

The chief items carried on the Seine 
systems are solid and liquid fuels, con- 
struction and road-building materials, 
and steel and steel products. 

The Sambre and the Meuse Rivers, 
which converge at Namur, form two legs 
of a triangle whose base rests on the 
Paris-Strasbourg line. The Sambre con- 
nects with the Seine group via the 
Sambre-Oise Canal and the Oise River, 
while the Meuse connects with both the 
Saone-Rhone system and the Rhine, via 
the Est and the Marne-Rhine Canals. 

The Rhine River borders France for 
about 115 miles. This stretch of the 
river is comparatively shallow, with a 
swift current that makes its navigation 
upstream rather difficult. Nevertheless, 
this is a heavily traveled waterway in 
both directions. 

This area is also served by the Rhone- 
Rhine Canal, which parallels the Rhine 
River from a distance of about 5 miles, 
for the entire distance from Strasbourg 
to Basle. 

The chief items carried on these water- 
ways are coal, coke, and iron ore. The 
Rhine River is an international rather 
than a French waterway, and the French 
Rhine fleet carries only a part of the 
total traffic of this section, being insuffi- 
cient to service even the French port 
of Strasbourg. i 

The Saone-Rhone Rivers have been 
improved and extended by canals so that 
they provide a water connection between 
the Mediterranean Sea and all of eastern 
and: northern France. They are con- 
nected with the Seine group by the 
Bourgogne Canal and the Marne Canal: 
with the Flanders group by the Est Canal 
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and the Meuse River; with the Rhine 
by the Rhone-Rhine Canal; and with 
the Loire River by the Center Canal. 
The Saone and Rhone Rivers themselves, 
however, serve a region characterized 
mainly by light industry—textiles, 
leather, and glass—and agriculture, and 
their traffic density is comparatively low. 

The Loire River rises in the mountains 
of south-central France, flows north- 
westward to Orleans, and then turns due 
west, reaching the Atlantic at Nantes. 
Long dry spells and inadequate channels 
seriously hamper its navigability. The 
area through which it flows is mainly 
agricultural, with few large population 
centers, and most of the traffic in this 
region is carried by rail. 

The Garonne River cuts across south- 
ern France and, by means of the Ga- 
ronne Canal and the Midi Canal, pro- 
vides a water route from the Atlantic 
port of Bordeaux to the Mediterranean 
Sea. This waterway is mostly of the 
second class, however—that is, mini- 
mum depth of less than 6! feet. 

There is very little heavy industry in 
this area, and the waterways are used 
mainly for the transport of fuel, build- 
ing materials, and agricultural products 
for local consumption. 

From time to time the proposal is 
made that the Garonne and Midi Canals 
be improved to accommodate ocean 
vessels. This would provide an alter- 
nate entry to the Mediterranean from 


the Atlantic, and thus greatly lessen the 
Strategic importance of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The overland distance of 
such a route, however, would be well 
over 200 miles, and so far no serious 
attempt at carrying out this project has 
been made. 

As the result of war damage, naviga- 
tion was blocked on almost one-third of 
the waterway system. More than 1,500 
works of all kinds—bridges, locks, dams, 
and other structures—were destroyed. 
The barge fleet also suffered severely, 
one-fifth of it being completely de- 
stroyed or lost and more than half the 
remainder being damaged. 

By the middle of 1946, however, tem- 
porary repairs had brought the entire 
system back into use. Considerable 
progress has also been made in the re- 
storation of the barge fleet, and in 1948 
traffic climbed back to 34,000,000 tons, as 
compared with 45,000,000 tons in 1938 
and 25,000,000 tons in 1946. 

An ambitious program of waterway 
improvement is now being carried out. 
Much long-deferred maintenance is be- 
ing done. The barge fleet is being 
strengthened by the procurement of 
steel barges of modern design, many of 
which will be self-propelled, and the 
deepening and lengthening of some of 
the most important routes, especially in 
the Seine system, has been projected. 

It is difficult to make any final state- 
ment regarding the relative efficiency of 
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waterway and other types of transporta- 
tion. Operating costs are unquestion- 
ably lower for water transportation. It 
is estimated, for example, that the rail- 
ways use more than twice as much labor 
and ten times as much fuel per ton mile 
of freight carried as the waterways. The 
actual money cost to the shipper is much 
less by boat, for bulky items, than it is 
by rail. 

But this last comparison is vitiated by 
the fact that railway rates include the 
amortization of fixed costs, while the 
waterways are built and maintained 
largely by the state out of the general 
revenues. 

There are also some less tangible mat- 
ters to be considered. Waterway traffic 
is much slower and much more indefi- 
nite in its scheduling than rail—which 
fact makes it necessary to maintain 
large stocks of materials both in transit 
and in consumer inventories. Water 
traffic is also subject to several months’ 
stoppage in the winter because of ice, 
and other periods of stoppage because 
of high water or drought. 

Finally, from the over-all point of 
view, the uncertainties of water trans- 
portation just mentioned, and the fact 
that it is not suited to the movement of 
many kinds of freight or of passengers, 
make it necessary to maintain alternate 
modes of transportation, in any case. 

French waterways were brought to a 
high stage of development by the end of 
the eighteenth century, and gave France 
its first good medium for inland trans- 
portation. The subsequent improvement 
of highway transportation and the de- 
velopment of railways greatly reduced 
the one-time primary importance of the 
waterways. Technological changes such 
as the replacement of animal or human 
traction by tractors or tugs, however, 
and the growing number of self-pro- 
pelled barges have also increased the 
speed and dependability of water trans- 
port. In view of these changes, and of 
the large quantity of bulky, low-value 
freight which moves in and through 
France, there seems little doubt that this 
traditional mode of transport will be 
extended and improved, and that it will 
continue to play a very important role 
in the French economy. 


Transport Coordination 


SEVERAL ATTEMPTS have been made 
to coordinate the three transportation 
systems described above. The outcome 
of these attempts, however, has generally 
been the division of business among the 
existing companies on a quota basis, 
rather than the elimination of the least 
efficient portions of the industry. 

The railways, which were never strong 
financially, were very hard hit by the de- 
pression of the 1930’s. Not only did the 
over-all total of freight business decline, 
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but sizable inroads were made into the 
share of the railways by both, the water- 
way and highway carriers. Railway 
traffic fell from 246,000,000 tons of 
freight and 29,000,000,000 passenger- 
kilometers in 1930 to 146,000,000 tons of 
freight and 22,000,000,000 passenger- 
kilometers in 1938. Waterway freight 
traffic rose by 18 percent during this 
period, and, although comparable figures 
for highway traffic are not available, 
there is little doubt that this, too, rose 
considerably. 

All three systems were in critical finan- 
cial condition in the immediate prewar 
period. The railways had not paid their 
way in more than two decades. There 
was chronic unemployment in the water- 
way fleet, and a Government agency had 
been set up to share the available busi- 
ness between the waterway and highway 
carriers on a quota basis. 

It may be that the industrial rehabili- 
tation of Western Europe, now taking 
place, will automatically bring about the 
more effective utilization of French 
transportation resources. But such an 
easy solution cannot be lightly assumed. 
The intensive development of inland 
transportation in France took place 
partly because of the expectation of a 
large amount of international traffic, 
but also in large measure because of the 
comparative introversion of the prewar 
French economy. Business units in 
France, whether agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial, were relatively small. 
Capital was interested in stability and 
security rather than in risk and possible 
high profits, and the country as a whole 
was pointed toward _ self-sufficiency 
rather than toward high imports and 
exports. 

World War II struck a terrible blow at 
the French economy. There is only a 
limited amount of capital available for 
reconstruction and new investment, and 
it must be employed in the way that will 
bring the greatest long-term benefits to 
all of France. 

The transportation problem is only a 
part of the greater problem of general 
reconstruction and industrial realign- 
ment. The scale of investment which 
the transportation industry requires, 
however, and the importance of the 
transportation system in determining 
the economic viability and industrial 
structure of a region make the trans- 
portation problem one of primary im- 
portance. The French Government is 
now studying the question of transporta- 
tion coordination within France, while a 
United Nations Commission is working 
on the coordination of inland transpor- 
tation within all of Europe, and it is to 
be hoped that an economically satisfac- 
tory compromise can be achieved be- 
tween strategic requirements, local pres- 
sures, and the long-range requirements 
of a reconstituted European economy. 
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over the first quarter of 1949 and 16 percent 
above the second quarter of 1948. Output 
in the first half of 1949 totaled 26,040,281 
pounds of machine-decorticated spinnable 
fiber, compared with 21,862,857 pounds in the 
January-June period of 1948. 

The first production of a new decorticat- 
ing firm, which began operating in March, 
was marketed in April. This firm produced 
323,950 pounds of spinnable fiber in the 
second quarter of 1949, an amount almost 
equal to the total production of the small 
producers in 1948. It is using hand-cleaned, 
home-grown sisal almost entirely, and future 
production depends upon this supply. 

During the second quarter of 1949, ap- 
proximately 1,450,000 pounds of hand- 
cleaned sisal was produced, much of which 
went into the making of hand-made cordage 
and sisal products. Total output of ma- 
chine-decorticated spinnable fiber, flume 
waste, and hand-cleaned fiber amounted to 
19,556,406 pounds during the April—June 
quarter of 1949. Total production of decorti- 
cated fiber and flume waste for the year 
1949 is expected to approach 70,000,000 
pounds. 

Exports of sisal fiber in the second quarter 
of 1949 totaled 7,208,326 kilograms or 15,- 
858,317 pounds. As usual, the bulk of these 
exports went to the United States, the re- 
mainder going to France, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, Puerto Rico, Germany, and 
Venezuela. The Dominican Republic, which 
had been purchasing small amounts bought 
none in that quarter. France increased its 
purchases, however, to 203,132 kilograms. 


INDOCHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Merchants in Saigon, Indochina, have esti- 
mated the kapok harvest at approximately 
2,000 metric tons, about 500 tons less than 
in 1948. 

Exports during the first 4 months of 1949 
totaled 108 metric tons compared with 491 
tons during the like period of 1948. Japan, 
Belgium, and France were the chief im- 
porters in the order named. 

The Philippines and France were the larg- 
est suppliers of cordage in 1948 and 1949, and 
India furnished most of the jute products 
and almost all of the jute sacks. Imports of 
jute and hemp products and of cordage in 
the first quarter of 1949 (the like period of 
1948 in parentheses) in metric tons, were as 
follows: Jute cloth, 4 (12); jute yarn, 40 (60); 
hemp and ramie fabrics, 21 (23); jute sacks, 
1,435 (1,074); and cordage, 217, (52). 

The increase in the imports of jute sacks 
was considered normal, as Indochina, which 
is primarily an exporter of such products as 
rice and spices, always used a large number. 
Cordage shortages which arose because of the 
war and the lack of an exportable surplus in 
France, are being made up, thus explaining 
the large rise in imports in January—March 
1949 over the first quarter of 1948. As more 
cordage becomes available in France, less is 
expected to be purchased from the Philip- 
pines because of Indochina’s need to conserve 
foreign exchange. 


Wearing Apparel 


U.S. PURCHASES CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S VELOUR 
Hats 


Czechoslovakia's state export company for 
textiles, including hats, stated recently that 
only velour bodies for ladies’ hats and men’s 
velour hats are exported to the United States 
and that the entire output of the industry 
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through September 15, 1949, already had 
been contracted for by the United States 
which purchases virtually the entire output. 
During the last quarter of 1949, 25,000 dozen 
ladies’ velour hat bodies and 500 dozen men’s 
velour hats will be available for export 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


SUSPENSION OF TOBACCO LEVY FOR THE 
1849-50 Crop, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister 
announced on August 23 that the 15 percent 
tobacco savings contribution levy imposed 
on the 1948-49 tobacco crop would be sus- 
pended for the 1949-50 crop. The announce- 
ment was in line with the Government’s 
agreement with industry to inform it in ad- 
vance of the planting season as to the status 
of the levy so that tobacco producers could 
make their plans accordingly. 

The announcement said the Government 
had been promised access to the London 
money market for £15,000,000 which would be 
spread over a period of 3 years. This obvi- 
ated the necessity of reimposing the tobacco 
savings contribution levy on the 1949-50 
tobacco crop. 

The statement added that if it was found 
necessary to raise more revenue or loan 
funds, any tax or loan would be spread over 
as extended a field as possible. The signifi- 
cance of this statement is that one branch 
of the economy, such as tobacco, will not 
bear the brunt of future taxation alone. 

The Government urged tobacco farmers to 
advance their program for the expansion of 
production. The premium prices probably 
would continue until the sterling group 
makes some adjustments. The official target 
is for 115,000,000 pounds of fiue-cured 
tobacco by 1953. The Government is strongly 
advocating the policy of reaching this goal 
by increasing yields per acre rather than 
extensively increasing the acreage, so as not 
to increase tobacco at the expense of food 
crops. 

The latest official estimate on the Southern 
Rhodesian tobacco crop for 1948-49 is as 
follows: 


Pounds Acres 
Flue-cured__-_~— 79, 750, 000 128, 000 
Fire-cured —____-~-~ 980, 000 2,000 


Flue-cured sales were expected to end dur- 
ing the first week in October at Salisbury. 
The trade was of the opinion that flue-cured 
marketings would exceed 80,000,000 pounds. 
Prices were high and averaged 33.19d. (55.33 
cents) per pounds up to September 4, 1949. 





PAIRS and 


(Continued from p. 36) 


A complete list of commodities which were 
on exhibition and of the firms that “par- 
ticipated is contained in the Fair Catalog, 
several copies of which can be made avail- 
able on a loan basis to interested parties; 
requests should be addressed to the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch, IT-940, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Swedish Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, located at 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, may be able to give 
additional information on this event. 
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ern studio. When completed, this 50,000- 
watt station will be the largest in Venezuela. 

Demand for dollar exchange continued 
heavy, and dollar sales by the Central Bank 
in August of $51,949,830 exceeded purchases 
by $6,383,737. However, dollar purchases by 
the Bank during the first 8 months of 1949 
have exceeded sales by $37,032,314. Total 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank on August 31 amounted to $382,211,- 
113—off by $14,320,463. from the all-time high 
of June 30. Government expenditures in 
August of 144,930,707 bolivares were higher 
than revenues by 3,780,417 bolivares. Fed- 
eral reserve funds amounted to 377,339,069 
bolivares on August 31. 

The rice harvest is progressing in Cojedes 
and Portuguesa. Although continued heavy 
rains in this area have resulted in heavy 
weed growth and a corresponding reduction 
in estimated yields, the effort has been judged 
worth while, and acreage next year will be 
expanded. Production estimates early in 
October were set at 7,000 metric tons, a reduc- 
tion of 5,000 tons from prospects at planting 
time. Rains have continued, but the Gov- 
ernment has sufficient drying equipment in 
operation to handle the grain without serious 
loss. Effective November 1 the Government 
will collect an export tax of 2 bolivares per 
46 kilograms of washed coffee, and 1.50 
bolivares per 46 kilograms of unwashed coffee. 
This tax will be placed in a National Coffee 
Fund for the benefit of the industry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import DuTy ON SAWDUST REDUCED BY 
RECLASSIFICATION 


Resolution No. 516 of the Ministry of 
Finance, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 16, 1949, and effective September 
30, 1949, revised the Venezuelan Customs 
Tariff by providing a new, separate classifica- 
tion for sawdust, as follows: 


Duty in bolivares' 
per gross kilogram 


Tariff No. 
234 bis 


Description 
Sawdust ; beaiens -. 0.05 


21 bolivar is valued officially at approximately 
$0.30 U.S. currency. 


Sawdust previously was dutiable under 
tariff item No. 237, subitem “K” as “ordinary 
wood manufactures, not specified’’ at 1.50 
bolivares per gross kilogram. 


IMPORT DuTy ON TANNING MATERIALS 
REDUCED 


Resolution No. 516 of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance published September 16, 1949, and 
effective September 30, 1949, reduced the 
import duty on tanning materials (classi- 
fied in the Venezuelan Customs Tariff under 
No. 382 T) from 0.50 bolivar to 0.01 bolivar 
per kilogram. (1  bolivar=approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency.) No change was made 
in the wording of the item. The reduction 
Was made as an aid to the domestic tanning 
industry. 


ImPoRT DuTy ON ELASTIC FABRICS 
REDUCED 


Resolution No. 516 of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, published on September 16, 1949, and 
effective September 30, 1949, revised the 
Venezuelan Customs Tariff by providing a 
separate classification for elastic fabrics of 





vegetable fibers and artificial silk (all syn. 
thetic fibers or fabrics) as follows: 


Duty in bolivares: 


Tariff No. Description per gross kilogram 
160 Special fabrics: 


N) Elastic__- pina ci apa 


11 bolivar is valued officially at approximately 
$0.30 U.S. currency. 


These fabrics previously were dutiable 
under tariff No. 144, subitem B “Miscellane. 
ous of artificial silk, pure or mixed, not 
specified,’’ at 40 bolivares per kilogram. 


BUTTER RESTRICTIONS PARTLY RELEASED 


Importers of butter now are required to 
prove purchase of only one unit of the do. 
mestic product per unit imported. Hereto. 
fore, since October 15, 1948, importers were 
required to purchase 2.4 units of domestic 
for each unit of butter imported. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 15, 1948, for announcement of the 
restriction. | 


IMPORT DuTy ON HEAvy COTTON Socks 
RAISED BY RECLASSIFICATION 


Resolution No. 519 of the Ministry of 
Finance, published on September 17, 1949, 
and effective September 27, 1949, revised the 
wording of tariff item No. 99, subitem B, to 
“stockings”; the rate of import duty of this 
item remains at 19 bolivares per kilogram. 
The same resolution establishes two new 
items to include socks as follows: 

Duty in bolivares 
Tariff No. Description per gross kilogram 
99 Articles of clothing: 
1) Cotton socks, even if they con 
tain silk: 

1. Weighing not more than 
250 grams per dozen pairs. 19 

2. Weighing more than 250 
grams per dozen pairs__ 50 


The effect of the resolution is to raise the 
rate of import duty on cotton socks weighing 
more than 250 kilograms per dozen from 19 
to 50 bolivares per kilogram. The duty in- 
crease allegedly is made as a measure of 
additional protection to the domestic in- 
dustry which is stated to have sufficient ca- 
pacity to meet or exceed all Venezuelan 
requirements. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TRAVELING EXPENSES Now DEDUCTIBLE 
FOR INCOME-TAX PURPOSES BY COM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELERS 


The Board of Appeals of the Venezuelan 
Income Tax Bureau has rendered a decision 
that traveling expenses are not subject to 
income tax. According to the ruling, proof 
must be presented that traveling expenses 
represented moneys actually expended for 
travel. The ruling was published in the 
December 1948-January 1949 issue of the 
Boletin Informativo del Ministerio de 
Hacienda, which was printed and distributed 
in August. 

Under this ruling, salaries and wages and 
all other income, including allowance for 
hotel expenses, meals, entertainment, and 
similar items, will continue to be subject to 
income tax, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Income Tax Law, at the rate of 3 per- 
cent for persons resident or domiciled in 
Venezuela less than 183 days; and at the rate 
of 1 percent for persons resident or domiciled 
in Venezuela more than 183 days. 

The decision of the Board will be of par- 
ticular benefit to United States businessmen 
visiting Venezuela, who heretofore have been 
assessed a tax of 3 perecnt on all income 
received, including traveling expenses. 
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